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The State of the Union 


BUILDING A STRONGER AMERICA 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., January 7, 1954 


Congress, it is a high honor again to present to the 

Congress my views on the state of the Union and to 
recommend measures to advance the security, prosperity, and 
well-being of the American people. 

Ali branches of this Government—and I venture to say both 
of our great parties—can support the general objective of the 
recommendations I make today, for that objective is the build- 
ing of a stronger America. A nation whose every citizen has 
good reason for bold hope; where effort is rewarded and pros- 
perity is shared ; where freedom expands and peace is secure— 
that is what I mean by a stronger America. [ Applause. } 

Toward this objective a real momentum has been developed. 
We mean to continue that momentum and to increase it. We 
mean to build a better future for this Nation. 

Much for which we may be thankful has happened during 
the past year. 

First of all we are deeply grateful that our sons no longer 
die on the distant mountains of Korea. [ Applause.} Although 
they are still called from our homes to military service, they are 
no longer called to the field of battle. 

The Nation has just completed the most prosperous year in 
its history. The damaging effect of inflation on the wages, 
pensions, salaries, and savings of us all has been brought under 
control. Taxes have begun to go down. [ Applause.} The cost 
of our Government has been reduced and its work proceeds 
with some 183,000 fewer employees; [applause] thus the 
discouraging trend of modern governments toward their own 
limitless expansion has in our case been reversed. The cost of 
armaments becomes less oppressive as we near our defense 
goals; yet we are militarily stronger every day. During the 
year, creation of the new Cabinet Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare symbolized the Government's per- 
manent concern with the human problems of our citizens. 

Segregation in the Armed Forces and other Federal activities 
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is on the way out. We have also made progress toward its 
abolition in the District of Columbia. These are steps in the 
continuing effort to eliminate interracial difficulty. 

Some developments beyond our shores have been equally 
encouraging. Communist aggression, halted in Korea, con- 
tinues to meet in Indochina the vigorous resistance of France 
under the associated states, assisted by timely aid from our 
country. In West Germany, in Iran, and in other areas of the 
world, heartening political victories have been won by the 
forces of stability and freedom. Slowly but surely, the free 
world gathers strength. Meanwhile, from behind the Iron 
Curtain, there are signs that tyranny is in trouble and reminders 
that its structure is as brittle as its surface is hard. [ Applause. } 

There has been in fact a great strategic change in the world 
during the past year. That precious intangible, the initiative, 
is becoming ours. Our policy, not limited to mere reaction 
against crises provoked by others, is free to develop along lines 
of our choice not only abroad, but also at home. As a major 
theme for American policy during the coming year, let our 
joint determination be to hold this new initiative and to use it. 
{ Applause. } 

We shall use this initiative to promote three broad purposes: 
First, to protect the freedom of our people; second, to main- 
tain a strong, growing economy; third, to concern ourselves 
with the human problems of the individual citizen. 

Only by real progress toward attainment of these purposes 
can we be sure that we are on the forward road to a better and 
a stronger America. All my recommendations today are in 
furtherance of these three purposes. 


I 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
American freedom is threatened so long as the world Com- 
munist conspiracy exists in its present scope, power, and 
hostility. More closely than ever before, American freedom is 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


interlocked with the freedom of other people. In the unity of 
the free world lies our best chance to reduce the Communist 
threat without war. In the task of maintaining this unity and 
strengthening all its parts, the greatest responsibility falls to 
those who, like ourselves, retain the most freedom and 
strength. 

We shall, therefore, continue to advance the cause of free- 
dom on foreign fronts. 

In the Far East, we retain our vital interest in Korea. We 
have negotiated with the Republic of Korea a mutual security 
pact which develops our security system for the Pacific. I shall 
promptly submit it to the Senate for its consent to ratification. 
We are prepared to meet any renewal of armed aggression in 
Korea. We shall maintain indefinitely our bases in Okinawa. 
I shall ask the Congress to authorize continued material assist- 
ance to hasten the successful conclusion of the struggle in 
Indochina. This assistance will also bring closer the day when 
the Associated States may enjoy the independence already 
assured by France. We shall continue military and economic 
aid to the Nationalist Government of China. [ Applause.]} 

In south Asia profound changes are taking place in free 
nations which are demonstrating their ability to progress 
through democratic methods. They provide an inspiring con- 
trast to the dictatorial methods and backward course of events 
in Communist China. In these continuing efforts, the free 
peoples of south Asia can be assured of the support of the 
United States. 

In the Middle East, where tensions and serious problems 
exist, we will show sympathetic and impartial friendship. 

In Western Europe our policy rests firmly on the North 
Atlantic Treaty. It will remain so based as far ahead as we 
can see. Within its organization, the building of a united 
European community, including France and Germany, is vital 
to a free and self-reliant Europe. [ Applause.} This will be pro- 
moted by the European Defense Community, which offers 
assurance of European security. With the coming of unity to 
Western Europe, the assistance this Nation can render for the 
security of Europe and for the entire free world will be 
multiplied in effectiveness. 

In the Western Hemisphere we shall continue to develop 
harmonious and mutually beneficial cooperation with our 
neighbors. Indeed, solid friendship with all our American 
neighbors is a cornerstone of our entire policy. [ Applause. ]} 

In the world as a whole, the United Nations, admittedly still 
in a state of evolution, means much to the United States. It 
has given uniquely valuable services in many places where 
violence threatened. It is the only real world forum where we 
have the opportunity for international presentation and rebut- 
tal. It is a place where the nations of the world can, if they 
have the will, take collective action for peace and justice. It is 
a place where the guilt can be squarely assigned to those who 
fail to take all necessary steps to keep the peace. The United 
Nations deserves our continued firm support. [ Applause. ] 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND TRADE 


In the practical application of our foreign policy, we enter 
the field of foreign assistance and trade. 

Military assistance must be continued. Technical assistance 
must be maintained. Economic assistance can be reduced. 
[Applause.} However, our economic programs in Korea and 
in a few other critical places of the world are especially im- 
portant, and I shall ask Congress to continue support in these 
particular spots in the next fiscal year. 

The forthcoming budget message will propose maintenance 
of the Presidential power of transferability of all assistance 


/ 
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funds and will ask authority to merge these funds with the 
regular defense funds. It will also propose that the Secretary 
of Defense have primary responsibility for the administration 
of foreign military assistance in accordance with the policy 
provided by the Secretary of State. 

The fact that we can now reduce our foreign economic 
assistance in many areas is gratifying evidence that its objec- 
tives are being achieved. By continuing to surpass her prewar 
levels of economic activity, Western Europe gains self-reliance. 
Thus our relationship enters a new phase which can bring 
results beneficial to our taxpayers and our allies alike, if still 
another step is taken. - 

This step is the creation of a healthier and freer system of 
trade and payments within the free world—a system in which 
our allies can earn their own way and our own economy can 
continue to flourish. The free world can no longer afford the 
kinds of arbitrary restraints on trade that have continued ever 
since the war. [Applause.} On this problem I shall submit 
to the Congress detailed recommendations, after our Joint 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy has made its report. 


ATOMIC ENERGY PROPOSAL 


As we maintain our military strength during the coming 
year and draw closer the bonds with our allies, we shall be in 
an improved position to discuss outstanding issues with the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, we shall be glad to do so whenever 
there is a reasonable prospect of constructive results. In this 
spirit the atomic-energy proposals of the United States were 
recently presented to the United Nations Genetal Assembly. 
A truly constructive Soviet reaction will make possible a new 
start toward an era of peace, and away from the fatal road 
toward atomic war. { Applause. } 


DEFENSE 


Since our hope is peace, we owe ourselves and the world 
a candid explanation of the military measures we are taking 
to make that peace secure. 

As we enter this new year, our military power continues to 
grow. This power is for our own defense and to deter aggres- 
sion. We shall not be aggressors, but we and our allies have 
and will maintain a massive capability to strike back. 
{ Applause. } 

Here are some of the considerations in our defense plan- 
ning: 

First, while determined to use atomic power to serve the 
usages of peace, we take into full account our great and grow- 
ing number of nuclear weapons and the most effective means 
of using them against an aggressor if they are needed to pre- 
serve our freedom. { Applause.} Our defense will be stronger 
if, under appropriate security safeguards, we share with our 
allies certain knowledge of the tactical use of our nuclear 
weapons. I urge the Congress to provide the needed authority. 

Second, the usefulness of these new weapons creates new 
relationships between men and materials. These new relation- 
ships permit economies in the use of men as we build forces 
suited to our situation in the world today. As will be seen 
from the budget message on January 21, the airpower of our 
Navy and Air Force is receiving heavy emphasis. [ Applause. } 

Third, our Armed Forces must regain mobility of action. 
Our strategic reserves must be centrally placed and readily 
deployable to meet sudden aggression against ourselves and 
our allies. 

Fourth, our defense must rest on trained manpower and its 
most economical and mobile use. A professional corps is the 
heart of any security organization. It is necessarily the teacher 











and leader of those who serve temporarily in the discharge of 
the obligation to help defend the Republic. Pay alone will not 
retain in the career service of our Armed Forces the necessary 
numbers of longterm and able personnel. I strongly urge, 
therefore, a more generous use of traditional benefits important 
to service morale. Among these are more adequate living 
quarters and family housing units, and medical care for 
dependents. 

Studies of military manpower have just been completed by 
the National Security Training Commission and a committee 
appointed by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Evident weaknesses exist in the state of readiness and 
organization of our reserve forces.. Measures to correct these 
weaknesses will be later submitted to the Congress. 

Fifth, the ability to convert swiftly from partial to all-out 
mobilization is imperative to our security. For the first time, 
mobilization officials know what the requirements are for 1,000 
major items needed for military uses. These data, now being 
reduced to civilian requirements and our supply potential, 
will show us the gaps in our mobilization base. Thus we shall 
have more realistic plant-expansion and stockpiling goals. We 
shall speed their attainment. [Applause.} This Nation is at 
last to have an up-to-date mobilization base—the foundation of 
a sound defense program. 

Another part of this foundation, is of course, our continental 
transport system. Some of our vital heavy materials come 
increasingly from Canada. Indeed our relations with Canada, 
happily always close, involve more and more the unbreakable 
ties of strategic interdependence { Applause. } Both nations now 
need the St. Lawrence seaway for security as well as for 
economic reasons. [Applause.} I urge the Congress promptly 
to approve our participation in its construction. { Applause. } 

Sixth, military and nonmilitary measures for continental 
defense are being strengthened. In the current fiscal year we 
are allocating to these purposes an increasing portion of our 
effort, and in the next fiscal year, we shall spend nearly a 
billion dollars more for them than in 1953. 

An indispensable part of our continental security is our civil- 
defense effort. This will succeed only as we have the complete 
cooperation of State governors, city mayors, and voluntary 
citizen groups. With their help, we can advance a cooperative 
program which, if an attack should come, would save many 
lives and lessen destruction. 

The defense program recommended in the 1955 budget is 
consistent with all of the considerations that I have just dis- 
cussed. It is based on a new military program unanimously 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by 
me following consideration by the National Security Council. 
This new program will make and keep America strong in an 
age of peril. Nothing should bar its attainment. [ Applause. } 

The international and defense policies which I have out- 
lined will enable us to negotiate from a position of strength 
as we hold our resolute course toward a peaceful world. We 
turn now to matters which are more naturally characterized 
as domestic, well realizing that what we do abroad affects every 
problem at home—from the amount of taxes to our very 
state of mind. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


Under the standards established for the new employee- 
security program more than 2,200 employees have been sepa- 
rated from the Federal Government. Our national security 
demands that the investigation of new employees and the 
evaluation of derogatory information respecting present em- 
ployees be expedited and concluded at the earliest possible 
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date. [Applause.} I shall recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide additional funds where necessary to speed these im- 
portant procedures. 

From the special employment standards of the Federal 
Government I turn now to a matter relating to American 
citizenship. The subversive character of the Communist Party 
in the United States has been clearly demonstrated in many 
ways, including court proceedings. We should recognize by 
law a fact that is plain to all thoughtful citizens—that we are 
dealing here with actions akin to treason—that when a citizen 
knowingly participates in the Communist conspiracy he no 
longer holds allegiance to the United States. [Applause.} 

I recommend that Congress enact legislation to provide that 
a citizen of the United States who is convicted in the courts of 
hereafter conspiring to advocate the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment by force or violence be treated as having, by such act, 
renounced his allegiance to the United States and forfeited his 
United States citizenship. { Applause. } 

In addition, the Attorney General will soon appear before 
your committees to present his recommendations for needed 
additional legal weapons with which to combat subversion in 
our country and to deal with the question of claimed immunity. 


II 
STRONG ECONOMY 


I come now to the second great purpose of our Government: 
Along with the protection of freedom, the maintenance of a 
strong and growing economy. 

The American economy is one of the wonders of the world. 
It undergirds our international position, our military security, 
and the standard of living of every citizen. This administration 
is determined to keep our economy strong and to keep it 
growing. 

At this moment, we are in transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. I am confident that we can complete this 
transition without serious interruption in our economic growth. 
But we shall not leave this vital matter to chance. Economic 
preparedness is fully as important to the Nation as military 
preparedness. 

Subsequent special messages and the economic report on 
January 28 will set forth economic plans of the administration 
and its recommendations for congressional action. These will 
include: Flexible credit and debt management policies; tax 
measures to stimulate consumer and business spending ; suitable 
lending, guaranteeing, insuring and grant-in-aid activities; 
strengthened old age and unemployment insurance measures; 
improved agricultural programs; public works plans laid well 
in advance; enlarged opportunities for international trade and 
investment. This enumeration of these subjects only faintly 
hints at the vast amount of study, coordination and planning, 
to say nothing of authorizing legislation, that altogether make 
our economic preparedness complete. 

If new conditions arise that require additional administrative 
or legislative action, the administration will still be ready. A 
government always ready, as this is, to take well-timed and 
vigorous action, and a business community willing, as ours is, 
to plan boldly and with confidence, can between them develop 
a climate assuring steady economic growth. [ Applause. } 


THE BUDGET 


I shall submit to the Congress on January 21 the first budget 
prepared by this administration. It will be for the period 
July 1, 1954, through June 1955. 

This budget is adequate to the current needs of the Govern- 
ment. It recognizes that a Federal budget should be a stabiliz- 
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ing factor in the economy. Its tax and expenditure programs 
will foster individual initiative and economic growth. 

Pending the transmittal of my budget message, I shall men- 
tion here only a few points about our budgetary situation. 

First, one of our initial acts last winter was to revise, with 
the cooperation of the Congress, the budget prepared before 
this administration took office. Requests for new appropria- 
tions were greatly reduced. In addition, the spending level 
provided in that budget for the current fiscal year has been 
reduced by about $7 billion. In the next fiscal year we estimate 
a further reduction in expenditures of more than $5 billion. 
This will reduce the spending level over the 2 fiscal years by 
more than $12 billion. [Applause.} We are also reducing 
further our requests for new appropriations. 

Second, despite the substantial loss of revenue in the coming 
fiscal year, resulting from tax reductions now in effect and tax 
adjustments which I shall propose, our reduced spending will 
move the new budget closer to a balance. 

Third, by keeping new appropriation requests below esti- 
mated revenues, we continue to reduce the tremendous accumu- 
lation of unfinanced obligations incurred by the Government 
under past appropriations. 

Fourth, until these standing claims on our Government's 
revenues are further reduced, the growth in the public debt 
cannot be entirely stopped. Because of this—because the 
Government's bills have to be paid every month, while the 
tax money to pay them comes in with great unevenness within 
the fiscal year—and because of the need for flexibility to man- 
age our enormous debt, I find it necessary to renew my request 
for an increase in the statutory debt limit. 


TAXES 


The new budget provides for a lower level of taxation than 
has prevailed in preceding years. Six days ago individual in- 
come taxes were reduced and the excess-profits tax expired. 
These tax reductions are justified only because of the sub- 
stantial reductions we have made and are making in govern- 
mental expenditures. As additional reductions in expenditures 
are brought gradually but surely into sight, further reductions 
in taxes can and will be made. When budget savings and 
sound governmental financing are assured, tax burdens should 
be reduced so that taxpayers may spend their own money in 
their own way. [ Applause. } 

While we are moving toward lower levels of taxation we 
must thoroughly revise our whole tax system. The groundwork 
for this revision has already been laid by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, in close 
consultation with the Department of the Treasury. We should 
now remove the more glaring tax inequities, particularly on 
small taxpayers; reduce restraints on the growth of small busi- 
ness; and make other changes that will encourage initiative, 
enterprise, and production. Twenty-five recommendations to- 
ward these ends will be contained in my Budget Message. 
{ Applause. } 

Without attempting to summarize these manifold reforms, 
I can here illustrate their tendency. For example, we propose 
more liberal tax treatment for dependent children who work, 
for widows or widowers with dependent children, and for 
medical expenses. For the business that wants to expand or 
modernize its plant, we propose liberalized tax treatment of 
depreciation, research and development expenses, and retained 
earnings. { Applause. } 

_ Because of the present need for revenue the corporation 
income tax should be kept at the current rate of 52 percent 
for another year; the excise taxes scheduled to be reduced on 
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April 1, including those on liquor, tobacco, gasoline, and 
automobiles, should be continued at existing rates. 

Immediate extension of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 is 
also needed to eliminate excessive profits and to prevent waste 
of public funds in the purchase of defense materials. 


AGRICULTURE 


The well-being of our 160 million people demands a stable 
and prosperous agriculture. Conversely, every farmer knows 
he cannot prosper unless all America prospers. As we seek to 
promote increases in our Nation’s standard of living, we must 
be sure that the farmer fairly shares in that increase. There- 
fore, a farm program promoting stability and prosperity in all 
elements of our agriculture is urgently needed. 

Agricultural laws now in effect successfully accomplished 
their wartime purpose of encouraging maximum production of 
many crops. Today, production of these crops at such levels 
far exceeds present demand. Yet the laws encouraging such 
production are still in effect. The storage facilities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bulge with surplus stocks of dairy 
products, wheat, cotton, corn, and certain vegetable oils; and 
the Corporation’s presently autnorized borrowing authority— 
$6,750,000,000—is nearly exhausted. Some products, priced 
out of domestic markets, and others, priced out of world 
markets, have piled up in Government hands. In a world in 
which millions of people are hungry, destruction of food would 
be unconscionable. Yet surplus stocks continue to threaten the 
market, and in spite of the acreage controls authorized by 
present law, surpluses will continue to accumulate. 

We confront two alternatives. The first is to impose still 
greater acreage reductions for some crops and apply rigid 
Federal controls over the use of the diverted acres. This will 
regiment the production of every basic agricultural crop. It 
will place every producer of those crops under the domination 
and control of the Federal Government in Washington. This 
alternative is contrary to the fundamental interests, not only of 
the farmer, but of the Nation as a whole; neither is it a real 
solution to the problem facing us. 

The second alternative is to permit the market price for 
these agricultural products gradually to have a greater influence 
on the planning of production by farmers, while continuing 
the assistance of the Government. This is the sound approach. 
To make it effective, surpluses existing when the new program 
begins must be insulated from the normal channels of trade 
and devoted to special uses. These uses would include school- 
lunch programs, disaster relief, emergency assistance to foreign 
friends, and of particular importance the stockpiling of 
reserves for national emergencies. [ Applause. } 

Building on the Agricultural laws of 1948 and 1949, we 
should establish a price-support program with enough flex- 
ibility to attract the production of needed supplies of essential 
commodities and to stimulate the consumption of those com- 
modities that are flooding American markets. Transition to 
modernized parity must be accomplished gradually. In no case 
should there be an abrupt downward change in the dollar level 
or in the percentage level of price supports. 

Next Monday, I shall transmit to the Congress my detailed 
recommendations embodying this approach. They have been 
developed through the cooperation of innumerable individuals 
vitally interested in agriculture. My special message on Mon- 
day will briefly describe the consultative and advisory processes 
to which this whole program has been subjected during the 
past 10 months. 

I have chosen this farm program because it will build 
markets, protect the consumers’ food supply, and move food 
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into consumption instead of into storage. It is a program that 
will remove the threat to the farmer of these overhanging 
surpluses, a program, also, that will stimulate production when 
a commodity is scarce and encourage consumption when nature 
is bountiful. Moreover, it will promote the individual free- 
dom, responsibility, and initiative which distinguish American 
agriculture. And by helping our agriculture achieve full parity 
in the market it promises our farmers a higher and steadier 
financial return over the years than any alternative plan 
{ Applause. } 
CONSERVATION 


Part of our Nation's precious heritage is its natural resources. 
It is the common responsibility of Federal, State, and local 
governments to improve and develop them, always working 
in the closest harmony and partnership. 

All Federal conservation and resource development projects 
are being reappraised. Sound projects now under way will be 
continued. New projects in which the Federal Government 
has a part must be economically sound, with local sharing of 
cost wherever appropriate and feasible. In the next fiscal year 
work will be started on 23 projects that meet these standards. 
The Federal Government will continue to construct and oper- 
ate economically sound flood control, power, irrigation, and 
water supply projects wherever these projects are beyond the 
capacity of local initiative, public or private, and consistent 
with the needs of the whole Nation. 

Our conservation program will also take into account the 
important role played by farmers in protecting our soil re- 
sources. I recommend enactment of legislation to strengthen 
agricultural conservation and upstream flood-prevention work, 
and to achieve a better balance with major flood-control struc- 
tures in the downstream areas. [ Applause. ]} 

Recommendations will be made from time to time for the 
adoption of : 

A uniform and consistent water resources policy; 

A revised public lands policy; and 

A sound program for safeguarding the domestic production 
of critical and strategic metals and minerals. 

In addition we shall continue to protect and improve our 
national forests, parks, monuments, and other natural and 
historic sites, as well as our fishery and wildlife resources. 
I hope that pending legislation to improve the conservation 
and management of publicly owned grazing lands in national 
forests will soon be approved by the Congress. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


To protect the vital interest of every citizen in a safe and 
adequate highway system, the Federal Government is continu- 
ing its central role in the Federal-aid highway program. So 
that maximum progress can be made to overcome present 
inadequacies in the interstate highway system, we must con- 
tinue the Federal gasoline tax at 2 cents per gallon. This will 
require cancellation of the one-half-cent decrease which other- 
wise will become effective April 1, and will maintain revenues 
so that an expanded highway program can be undertaken. 

When the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations com- 
pletes its study of the present system of financing highway 
construction, I shall promptly submit its report for considera- 
tion by the.Congress and the governors of the States. 


Post OFFICE 


It is apparent that the substantial savings already made, and 
to be made, by the Post Office Department cannot eliminate 
the postal deficit. I recommend, therefore, that the Congress 
approve the bill now pending in the House of Representatives 
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providing for the adjustment of certain postal rates. To handle 
the long-term aspects of this, I also recommend that the Con- 
gress create a permanent commission to establish fair and 
reasonable postal rates from time to time in the future. 


Ill 
HuMAN PROBLEMS 


Along with the protection of freedom and maintenance of a 
strong and growing economy, this administration recognizes a 
third great purpose of government—concern for the human 
problems of our citizens. In a modern industrial society 
banishment of destitution and cushioning the shock of personal 
disaster on the individual are proper concerns of all levels of 
government, including the Federal Government. This is 
especially true where remedy and prevention alike are beyond 
the individual's capacity. 


LABOR AND WELFARE 


Of the many problems in this area, those I shall first discuss 
are of particular concern to the members of our great labor 
force, who with their heads, hearts, and hands produce so 
much of the wealth of our country. 

Protection against the hazards of temporary unemployment 
should be extended to some 61/, millions of workers, including 
civilian Federal workers, who now lack this safeguard. More- 
over, the Secretary of Labor is making available to the States 
studies and recommendations in the fields of weekly benefits, 
periods of protection and extension of coverage. The Economic 
Report will consider the related matter of minimum wages and 
their coverage. 

The Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 is basically a 
sound law. [Applause.] However, 6 years of experience have 
revealed that in some respects it can be improved. On January 
11, I shall forward to the Congress suggestions for changes 
designed to reinforce the basic objectives of the act. 

Our basic social security program, the old-age and survivors 
insurance system, to which individuals contribute during their 
productive years and receive benefits based on previous earn- 
ings, is designed to shield them from destitution. Last year 
I recommended extension of the social insurance system to 
include more than 10 million additional persons. I ask that 
this extension soon be accomplished. [Applause.} This and 
other major improvements in the insurance system will bring 
substantial benefit increases and broaden the membership of 
the insurance system, thus diminishing the need for Federal 
grants-in-aid for such purposes. A new formula will therefore 
be proposed, permitting progressive reduction in such grants 
as the need for them declines. 

Federal grant-in-aid welfare programs, now based on widely 
varying formulas, should be simplified. Concrete proposals on 
14 of them will be suggested to the appropriate committees. 

The program for rehabilitation of the disabled especially 
needs strengthening. Through special vocational training, 
this program presently returns each year some 60,000 handi- 
capped individuals to productive work. Far more disabled 
people can be saved each year from idleness and dependence 
if this program is gradually increased. [ Applause.} My more 
detailed recommendations on this and the other social-insur- 
ance problems I have mentioned will be sent to the Congress 
on January 14. 


HEALTH 


I am flatly opposed to the socialization of medicine. 
{ Applause.} The great need for hospital and medical services 
can best be met by the initiative of private plans. But it is 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


unfortunately a fact that medical costs are rising and already 
impose severe hardships on many families. The Federal 
Government can do many helpful things and still avoid the 
socialization of medicine. 

The Federal Government should encourage medical research 
in its battle with such mortal diseases as cancer and heart 
ailments, and should continue to help the States in their health 
and rehabilitation programs. The present Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act should be broadened in order to assist in the 
development of adequate facilities for the chronically ill. 
Moreover we should encourage the construction of diagnostic 
centers, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing homes. The war 
on disease also needs a better working relationship between 
Government and private initiative. Private and non-profit 
hospital and medical insurance plans are already in the field, 
soundly based on the experience and initiative of the people 
in their various communities. A limited Government reinsur- 
ance service would permit the private and non-profit insurance 
companies to offer broader protection to more of the many 
families which want and should have it. On January 18, 
I shall forward to the Congress a special message presenting 
this administration's health program in detail. 


EDUCATION 


Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected 
in a vital respect. The Nation as a whole is not preparing 
teachers or building schools fast enough to keep up with the 
increase in our population. 

The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the control and 
direction of public education policy, is a State and local 
responsibility. [Applause.} However, the Federal Govern- 
ment should stand ready to assist States which demonstrably 
cannnot provide sufficient school buildings. In order to ap- 

raise the needs, I hope that this year a conference on education 
will be held in each State, culminating in a national conference. 
From these conferences on education, every level of govern- 
ment—from the Federal Government to each local school 
board—should gain the information with which to attack this 
serious problem. 


HousING 


The details of a program to enlarge and improve the oppor- 
tunities for our people to acquire good homes will be pre- 
sented to the Congress by special message on January 25. 

This program will include: 

Modernization of the home mortgage insurance program of 
the Federal Government; 

Redirection of the present system of loans and grants-in-aid 
to cities for slum clearance and redevelopment ; 

Extension of the advantages of insured lending to private 
credit engaged in this task of rehabilitating obsolete neighbor- 

Ss; 

Insurance of long-term, mortgage loans, with small down 
payment for low-income families {applause}; and, until alter- 
native programs prove more effective, continuation of the 
public housing program adopted in the Housing Act of 1949. 
[ Applause. } 

If the individual, the community, the State and Federal 
Governments will alike apply themselves to the purpose, no 
4 American family should honestly have to be ashamed of 
its home. 


VETERANS” ADMINISTRATION 


_ The internal reorganization of the Veterans’ Administration 
'§ proceeding with my full approval. When completed, it will 





afford a single agency whose services, including medical facili- 
ties, will be better adapted to the needs of those 20 million 
veterans to whom this Nation owes so much. 


SUFFRAGE 


My few remaining recommendations all relate to a hasic 
right of our citizens—that of being represented in the decisions 
of the Government. 

I hope that the States will cooperate with the Congress in 
adopting uniform standards in their voting laws that will make 
it possible for our citizens in the Armed Forces overseas to 
vote. { Applause.]} 

In the District of Columbia, the time is long overdue for 
granting national suffrage to its citizens [applause] and also 
applying the principle of local self-government to the Nation's 
Capital. I urge the Congress to move promptly in this direc- 
tion and also to revise District revenue measures to provide 
needed public works improvements. 

The people of Hawaii are ready for statehood. { Applause. } 
I renew my request for this legislation in order that Hawaii 
may elect its State officials and its representatives in Washing- 
ton along with the rest of the country this fall. 

For years our citizens between the ages of 18 and 21 have, 
in time of peril, been summoned to fight for America. They 
should participate in the political process that produces this 
fateful summons. I urge Congress to propose to the States 
a constitutional amendment permitting citizens to vote when 
they reach the age of 18. { Applause. ]} 


CONCLUSION 


I want to add one final word about the general purport of 
these many recommendations which are not in any sense ex- 
clusive. Others will from time to time be submitted to the 
Congress. 

Our Government's power are wisely limited by the 
Constitution ; but quite apart from those limitations, there are 
things which no government can do or should try to do. 

A government can strive, as ours is striving, to maintain an 
economic system whose doors are open to enterprise and ambi- 
tion—those personal qualities on which economic growth 
largely depends. But enterprise and ambition are qualities 
which no government can supply. Fortunately no American 
Government need concern itself on this score; our people have 
these qualities in good measure. 

A government can sincerely strive for peace, as ours is striv- 
ing, and ask its people to make sacrifices for the sake of peace. 
But no government can place peace in the hearts of foreign 
rulers ; so it is our duty then to ourselves and to freedom itself 
to remain strong in all those ways—-spiritual, economic, mili- 
tary—that will give us maximum safety against the possibility 
of aggressive action by others. 

No government can inoculate its people against the fatal 
materialism that plagues our age. Happily, our people, though 
blessed with more material goods than any people in history, 
have always reserved their first allegiance to the kingdom of 
the spirit, which is the true source of that freedom we value 
above all material things. 

But a government can try, as ours tries, to sense the deepest 
aspirations of the people, and to express them in political 
action at home and abroad. So long as action and aspiration 
humbly and earnestly seek favor in the sight of the Almighty, 
there is no end to America’s forward road ; there is no obstacle 
on it she will not surmount in her march toward a lasting peace 
in a free and prosperous world. 
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Foreign Policies and National Security 


MAXIMUM DETERRENT AT BEARABLE COST 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered before the Council on Foreign Relations, New York, N. Y., January 12, 1954 


CAN assure you that it is a very great pleasure for me to 
be back here with my many friends of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

It is now nearly a year, and it hardly seems that long, nearly 
a year since I left you to serve with the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration in Washington. And during that year I have had 
occasion On many occasions to speak about various aspects of 
our foreign policies. And since tonight is approaching a sort 
of an anniversary, it seemed to me that it might be fitting for 
me to attempt to present an over-all picture of some of our 
foreign policies, particularly those which relate to our national 
security. 

And first of all I would like to recognize that many of the 
preceding policies were good Aid to Greece and Turkey had 
checked the Communist drive to the Mediterranean. The 
European Recovery Program had helped the peoples of West- 
ern Europe to pull out of the post-war morass. The Western 
powers had held steadfast in Berlin and had overcome the 
blockade with their airlift. 

As a loyal member of the United Nations, we had responded 
with force to repel the Communist aggression in Korea. And 
when that effort exposed our military weakness, we rebuilt 
rapidly our military establishment, and we helped to build 
quickly new strength in Western Europe. 


KOREA 


These were the acts of a nation which saw the danger of 
Soviet communism ; which realized that its own safety was tied 
up with that of others; and which was capable of responding 
boldly and promptly to emergencies. These are precious values 
to be acclaimed. And also, we can pay tribute to the con- 
gressional bipartisanship which puts politics second and the 
nation first. 

But we need to recall that what we did was in the main 
emergency action, imposed on us by our enemies. 

Let me illustrate. 

We did not send our Army into Korea because we judged, 
in advance, that it was sound military strategy to commit our 
Army to fight land battles in Asia. Our decision had been to 
pull out of Korea. It was a Soviet-inspired decision that pulled 
us back. 

We did not decide in advance that it was wise to grant 
billions annually as foreign economic aid. We adopted that 
policy in response to the Communist efforts to sabotage the 
free economies of Western Europe. 

We did not build-up our military establishments at a rate 
which involved huge budget deficits, a depreciating currency 
and a feverish economy because this seemed, in advance, to be 
good policy. Indeed, we decided otherwise until the Soviet 
military threat was clearly revealed. 

Now, of course, we live in a world where emergencies are 
always possible and our survival may depend upon our capacity 
to meet emergencies. Let us pray that we shall always have 
that capacity. 

But, having said that it is necessary also to say that emer- 
gency measures—however good for the emergency—do not 


necessarily make good permanent policies. Emergency policies 
are clostly, they are superficial and they imply that the enemy 
has the initiative. They cannot be depended upon to serve our 
long-time interests. 

Now this “long time” factor is of critical importance. 


SoviET PLANS 


The Soviet Communists are planning for what they call 
“an entire historical era,’ and we should do the same. They 
seek through many types of maneuvers gradually to divide and 
weaken the free nations by over-extending them in efforts 
which, as Lenin put it, are ‘beyond their strength, so that they 
come to practical bankruptcy.” Then, said Lenin, ‘‘our victory 
is assured.” Then, said Stalin, will be ‘the moment for the 
decisive blow.” 

In the face of such a strategy, our own measures cannot be 
judged adequate merely because they ward off an immediate 
danger. That, of course, needs to be done. But it is also 
essential to do this without exhausting ourselves. 

And when the Eisenhower Administration applied this test, 
we felt that some transformations were needed. 

It it not sound military strategy permanently to commit 
United States land forces to Asia to a degree that gives us no 
strategic reserves. 

It is not sound economics to support permanently other 
countries; nor is it good foreign policy, for in the long run, 
that creates as much ill will as good. 

It is not sound to become permanently committed to military 
expenditures so vast that they lead to what Lenin called “prac- 
tical bankruptcy.” 

Change was imperative to assure the stamina needed for 
permanent security. But also it was imperative that change 
should be accompanied by understanding of what were our 
true purposes. There are some who wanted and expected 
sudden and spectacular change. That could not be. That kind 
of change would have created a panic among our friends, and 
our enemies might have miscalculated and misunderstood our 
real purposes and have assumed that we were prepared to 
tolerate their aggression. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


So while we had to change also we had to change carefully. 

We can, I believe, make a good report in these respects. 

Take first the matter of national security. We need allies 
and we need collective security. And our purpose is to have 
them, but to have them on a basis which is more effective and 
on a basis which is less costly. How do we do this? The way 
to do this is to place more reliance upon community deterrent 
power, and less dependence upon local defensive power. 

This is accepted practice so far as our local communities 
are concerned. We keep locks on the doors of our homes; 
but we do not have armed guards in every home. We rely 
principally on a community security system so well equipped 
to catch and punish any who break in and steal that, in fact, 
would-be aggressors are generally deterred. That is the modern 
way of getting maximum protection at bearable cost. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


What the Eisenhower Administration seeks is a similar in- 
ternational security system. We want for ourselves ani for 
others a maximum deterrent at bearable cost. 

Local defense will always be important. But there is no local 
defense which alone will contain the mighty-land power of the 
Communist world. Local defense must be reinforced by the 
further deterrent. of massive retaliatory power. 

A potential aggressor must know that he cannot always 
prescribe the battle conditions that suit him. Otherwise, for 
example, a potential aggressor who is glutted with manpower 
might be tempted to attack in confidence that resistance would 
be confined to manpower. He might be tempted to attack in 
places where his superiority was decisive. 

The way to deter aggression is for the free community to be 
willing and able to respond vigorously at places and with 
means of its own choosing. 

Now, so long as our basic concepts in these respects were 
unclear, our military leaders could not be selective in building 
our military power. If the enemy could pick his time and his 
place and his method of warfare—and if our policy was to 
remain the traditional one of meeting aggression by direct and 
local opposition—then we had to be ready to fight in the 
Arctic and in the tropics, in Asia, in the Near East and in 
Europe; by sea, by land and by air; by old weapons and by 
new weapons. 


More Security, Less Cost 


The total cost of our security efforts, at home and abroad, 
was over $50,000,000,000 per annum, and involved, for 1953, 
a projected budgetary deficit of $9,000,000,000 ; and for 1954 
a projected deficit of $11,000,000,000. 

This was on top of taxes comparable to wartime taxes and 
the dollar was depreciating in its effective value. And our 
allies were similarly weighed down. This could not be con- 
tinued for long without grave budgetary, economic and social 
consequences. 

But before military planning could be changed the President 
and his advisers, represented by the National Security Council, 
had to take some basic policy decisions. This has been done. 

And the basic decision was as I indicated to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate instantly by means and at 
places of our choosing. And now the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our military establish- 
ment to fit what is our policy instead of having to try to be 
ready to meet the enemy’s many choices. And that permits of 
a selection of military means instead of a multiplication of 
means. And as a result it is now possible to get, and to share, 
more security at less cost. 


Now let us see how this concept has been practically applied 
to foreign policy, taking first the Far East. In Korea this 
Administration effected a major transformation. The fighting 
has been stopped on honorable terms. 

That was possible because the aggressor, already thrown back 
to and behind his place of beginning, was faced with the pos- 
sibility that the fighting might, to his own great peril, soon 
— beyond the limits and the methods which he had 
selected. 


The cruel toll of American youth, and the nonproductive 
expenditure of many billions has been stopped. Also our 
armed forces are no longer committed to the Asian mainland. 
We can begin to create a strategic reserve which greatly im- 
Proves our defensive posture. 
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This change gives added authority to the warning of the 
members of the United Nations which fought in Korea that if 
the Communists renewed the aggression, the United Nations’ 
response would not necessarily be confined to Korea. 

I have said, in relation to Indo-China, that if there were open 
Red Chinese aggression there, that would have “grave con- 
sequences which might not be confined to Indo-China.” 

I expressed last month the intention of the United States to 
maintain its position in Okinawa. This is needed to ensure 
adequate striking power to implement our new collective 
security concept. 

All this is summed up in President Eisenhower's important 
statement of Dec. 26. He announced the progressive reduction 
of the United States ground forces in Korea. And in doing so, 
he pointed out that United States military forces in the Far 
East will now feature “highly mobile naval, air and amphibious 
units”; and he said that in this way, despite some withdrawal 
of land forces, the United States will have a capacity to oppose 
aggression “with even greater effect than heretofore.” 

The bringing home of our land forces also provides a most 
eloquent rebuttal to the Communist charges of “Western im- 
perialism” in Asia. 


EUROPEAN SECURITY 


Let us turn now to Europe. 

There we have readjusted the NATO collective security 
effort. Senator Vandenberg called the North Atlantic Treaty 
pledges ‘‘the most practical deterrents to war which the wit of 
man has yet devised.” But also the Senator went on to say 
“if the concept and objectives are to build sufficient forces in 
being to hold the Russian line * * *it presents ruinous corol- 
laries both at home and abroad.” 

In the first years of NATO following the aggression in 
Korea its members made an emergency build-up of military 
strength. I do not question the judgment of that time. The 
strength thus built has served well the cause of peace. But the 
peace originally set could not be maintained indefinitely. 

Last April, when we went to the meeting of the NATO 
Council, the United States put forward a new concept which is 
now known as that of the “long haul.” That meant a steady 
development of defensive strength at a rate that will preserve 
and not exhaust the economic strength of our allies and our- 
selves. This defensive strength would be reinforced by the 
striking power of strategic air based upon internationally 
agreed positions. 

At this April meeting our ideas met with some skepticism. 
But when we went back as we did last month, December, we 
found that there had come about general acceptance of this 
“long haul’ concept, and recognition that it better served 
the probable needs than an effort to create full defensive land 
strength at a ruinous price. 


No SoLtip FouNDATION 


Another emergency aspect of NATO is that it was begun 
before there was a solid foundation. 

For example, Western Europe cannot be successfully de- 
fended without a defense of West Germany. West Germany 
cannot be defended without help from the Germans. German 
help is forbidden by the armistice arrangements which are still 
in force. 

The West German Republic needs to be freed from the 
armistice; and new political arrangements are required to 
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reassure the fact that Germans can serve but will also serve a 
common cause and never serve German militarism. 

The French produced a plan to take care of this matter. It 
was to create a European Defense Community, E. D. C., com- 

sed of the six central nations: France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, and West Germany. They would 
create a European army, including Germans, but there would be 
no national armies whatsoever in West Europe. 

A treaty to create this defense community was signed in 
May, 1952. But when the Eisenhower Administration took 
office last January, no Government had sought parilamentary 
ratification, and the project was nigh unto death. 

President Eisenhower is deeply convinced that there can be 
no long-term assurance of security and vitality for Europe, 
and therefore for the Western world, including the United 
States, unless there is a unity which will include France and 
Germany and end the disunity which has led to recurrent wars, 
and in our generation to two World Wars. As NATO's chief 
commander, and now as President, he continues to make clear 
the importance which the United States attaches to the con- 
summation of the European Defense Community and, we 
would hope thereafter, a political community. 

Until the goals of E. D. C. are achieved, NATO, and indeed 
future peace, are in jeopardy. Distrust between France and 
Germany is inflammable stuff and already Communist agents 
are looking to it as a means to commit international arson. 

There are, of course, immense difficulties in the way of 
finally consummating Franco-German unity. But we have 
confidence that peace will soon have that indispensable founda- 
tion of the European Defense Community. 


FOREIGN AID 


Turning now to foreign aid we see that new collective 
security concepts reduce nonproductive military expenses of our 
allies to a point where it is desirable and practicable also to 
reduce economic aid. There was need of a more self-respecting 
relationship, and that, indeed, is what our allies wanted. Trade, 
broader markets and a flow of investments are far more healthy 
than intergovernmental grants-in-aid. 

There are still some strategic spots where local governments 
cannot maintain adequate armed forces without some financial 
help from us. In these cases we take the judgment of our 
military advisers as to how to proceed in the common interest. 
For example, we have contributed largely, ungrudgingly, and 
I hope constructively, to help to end aggression and advance 
freedom in Indo-China. 

The Technical Assistance Program is being continued. Also 
we stand ready to meet nonrecurrent needs due to crop failures 
and like disasters. 

But, broadly speaking, foreign budgetary aid is being limited 
to situations which clearly contribute to military strength which 
also helps us. 

In the ways I outlined we gather strength for the longterm 
defense of freedom. 

We do not, of course, claim to have found some magic for- 
mula that insures against all forms of Communist successes. 
It is normal that at some times at some places there may be 
setbacks to the cause of freedom. What we do expect to in- 
sure is that any setbacks will only be temporary and local 
because they will leave unimpaired those free world assets 
which in the long run will prevail. 

If we can deter such aggression as would mean general war, 
and that is our confident resolve, then we can let time and 
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fundamentals work for us. Under these conditions we do not 
need self-imposed policies which sap our strength. 

The fundamental, on our side, is the richness—spiritual, 
intellectual and material—that freedom can produce and the 
irrestible attraction which it then sets up. That is why we do 
not plan to shackle freedom to preserve freedom. 


THE Fruits OF FREEDOM 


We intend that our nation by conduct and example shall 
continue showing its historic mission of how good can be the 
fruits of freedom. 

That policy carries with it the need to abstain from diploma- 
tic moves which would seem to endorse captivity. Otherwise 
we would, in effect be conspiring against freedom. I can 
assure you that we shall never seek illusory security for our- 
selves by such a “deal.” 

We do negotiate about specific matters, but only to advance 
the cause of human welfare. 

President Eisenhower electrified the world with his proposal 
to lift a great weight of fear by turning atomic energy from a 
means of death into a source of life. And yesterday I started 
procedural talks with the Soviet Government on that topic. 

We have persisted, with our allies, in seeking the unification 
of Germany and the liberation of Austria. And now the Soviet 
leaders have agreed to discuss these questions. We expect to 
meet them soon in Berlin. I hope they will come with a sin- 
cerity which will match our own. 

We have sought conferences to unify Korea and to relieve 
it of the burden of foreign troops. So far, our persistence is 
unrewarded ; but we have not given up. 

Our efforts at negotiations are normal initiatives that breathe 
the spirit of freedom. They do not involve or imply any part- 
nership division of world power with those who suppress 
freedom. 

If we persist in the courses I outline we shall confront 
dictatorship with a task that, in the long run, is beyond its 
strength. For unless it changes, it has the task of suppressing 
the human desires that freedom satisfies—as we shall be 
demonstrating. 

If the dictators persit in their present course, then it is they 
who will be limited to superficial successes, while their foun- 
dation crumbles under the tread of their iron boots. 


SIMPLE THINGS 

Human beings, for the most part, want simple things. They 
want to worship God in accordance with the dictates of their 
conscience. But that is not easily granted by those who profess 
an atheistic creed. 

They want to think in accordance with the dictates of their 
reason. But that is not easily granted by those who represent 
an authoritarian system. 

They want to exchange views with others and to persuade 
and be persuaded by what appeals to their reason and their 
conscience. But that is not easily granted by those who believe 
in a system of conformity. 

They want to live in their homes without fear. But that is 
not easily granted by those who believe in a police state system. 

They want to be able to work productively and creatively 
and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. But that is not easily 
granted by those who look upon human beings as a means to 
create a powerhouse to dominate the world. 
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RAMON MAGSAYSAY 


We can be sure that there is going on, even within Russia, a 
silent test of strength between the few powerful rulers and the 
multitude of human beings. Each individual no doubt seems 
by himself to be unimportant and helpless in this struggle. 
But their aspirations in the aggregate make up a mighty force. 

There are signs that the rulers are bending to some of the 
human desires of their people. There are promises of more 
food, more household goods, more economic freedom. 
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This does not prove that the Soviet rulers have been con- 
verted. It is rather that they may be dimly perceiving a basic 
fact, and that is that there are limits to the power of any rulers 
indefinitely to suppress the human spirit. 

In that God-given fact lies our greatest hope. It is a hope 
that can sustain us. For even if the path ahead be long and 
hard, it need not be a warlike path; and we can know that at 
the end may be found the blessedness of peace. 


The General Welfare 


ONLY JUSTIFICATION FOR THE EXERCISE OF GOVERNMENTAL POWER AND AUTHORITY 
By RAMON MAGSAYSAY, President of the Philippines. 
Inaugural Address, Manila, Philippines, December 30, 1953 


assume the highest office within your gift. I accept 
the trust humbly and gratefully. My sole determina- 
tion is to be President for the people. 

The office of President is the highest in the land. It can 
be humblest also, if we regard it—as we must—in the light 
of basic democratic principles. The first of these principles 
is the declaration of the Constitution that “‘sovereignty resides 
in the people and all government authority emanates from 
them.” This simply means that all of us in public office are 
but servants of the people. 

As I see it, your mandate in the past election was not a 
license for the selfish enjoyment of power by any man or 
group of men. On the contrary, it was an endorsement of 
the pes agen times forgotten—that the general welfare 
is the only justification for the exercise of governmental 
power and authority. 

Your mandate was a clear and urgent command to establish 
for our people a government based upon honesty and morality, 
a government sensitive to your needs, dedicated to your best 
interest, and inspired by our highest ideals of man’s liberty. 

We have a glorious past. Now we must build a future 
worthy of that past. 

It is significant that we begin on this day and on this 
ground hallowed by the supreme sacrifices of Jose Rizal. We 
can find no finer example of dedication to country to light 
our way. 

All too often, however, we speak of Rizal—and of Del 
Pilar, Bonifacio, and our best of heroes—as if their work 
were done, as if today their spirit had ceased to have any 
meaning or value to our people. We need it to complete the 
work which they began. 

We need men of integrity and faith like Rizal and Del 
Pilar; men of action like Bonifacio; men of inflexible patrio- 
tism like Mabini. We need their zeal, their aia 
their capacity for work, their devotion to service, their ability 
to lose themselves in the common cause of building a nation. 

I will have such men. From this day, the members of my 
administration, beginning with myself, shall cease to belong 
to our parties, to our families, even to ourselves. We shall 
belong only to the people. 

In the administration of public affairs, all men entrusted 
with authority must adhere firmly to the ideals and principles 
of the Constitution. 

I will render—and demand—uncompromising loyalty to 
the basic tenet of our Constitution; that you, the people, are 
sovereign. The rule of government must be service to you. 

Accordingly, I pledge my administration to your service. 
I pledge that we shall extend the protection of the law to 
everyone, fairly and impartially—to the rich and the poor, 


M-: COUNTRYMEN: You have called upon me to 





the learned and the unlettered—recognizing no party but the 
nation, no family but the great family of our race, no interest 
save the common welfare. 

The Bill of Rights shall be, for me and the members of 
my administration, a bill of duties. We shall be guardians of 
the freedom and dignity of the individual. 

More than this, we shall strive to give meaning and sub- 
stance to the liberties guaranteed by our Constitution—by 
helping our citizens to attain the economic well-being so 
essential to the enjoyment of civil and political rights. 

The separation of powers ordained by our Constitution— 
as an effective safeguard against tyranny—shall be preserved 
zealously. Mutual respect for the rights and prerogatives of 
each of the three great departments of government must be 
observed. 

The legislative power vested by the Constitution in the 
elected representatives of the people will, I trust, operate 
vigorously to prosecute our common program of honest, 
efficient and constructive government. As Executive, I look 
forward to intimate cooperation with the members of Con- 
gress, particularly with those statesmen who have stood guard 
over the rights and liberties of our people. 

The independence of the judiciary shall be strengthened. 
Our hearts must be freed from political and other baneful 
influences so they may function with the same integrity and 
impartiality which have made our Supreme Court the for- 
tress of law and justice. 

Heretofore, social justice has raised fervent but frustrated 
hopes in the hearts of our less fortunate citizens. We must 
not permit social justice to be an ue 4 phrase in our Con- 
stitution. We must bring it to life—for all! 

In consonance with this purpose, my administration shall 
take positive, energetic measures to improve the living con- 
ditions of our fellow citizens in the barrios and neglected 
rural areas and of "laborers in our urban and industrial centers. 

The land tenure system of our country shall be re-examined, 
to purge it of injustice and oppression. 

“Land for the landless’’ shall be more than just a catch- 
phrase. We will translate it into actuality. We will clear 
and open for settlement our vast and fertile public lands 
which, under the coaxing of willing hearts and industrious 
hands, are waiting to yield sustenance to millions of our 
countrymen. 

Democracy becomes meaningless if it fails to satisfy the 
rimary needs of the common man, if it cannot give him 
reedom from fear and freedom from want. His happiness 

and security are the only foundations on which a strong 
republic can be built. His happiness and security shall be 
foremost among the goals of my administration. 
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We must develop the national economy so that it may 
better satisfy the material needs of our people. The benefits 
of any economic or industrial development program shall be 
channeled first to our common people, so that their living 
standards shall be raised. 

While I shall give priority to our domestic problems, my 
administration will not neglect our international responsi- 
bilities. We cannot escape the fact that today, the destinies 
of nations are closely linked. It is in this spirit that we 
regard the good will and assistance extended to us through 
the various programs of international economic cooperation 
with the more developed nations, chiefly the United | States. 
Considering this aid to be primarily .a means of speeding up 
our program towards self-reliance, I pledge that every peso 
worth of assistance will be spent honestly and to the best 
advantage. 

It is to our common interest that this Republic, a monu- 
ment to mutual good will and common labor, should prove 
to the world the vitality of the democracy by which we live. 

We shall continue to cooperate with the United Nations 
in seeking collective security and a just world peace. 

No effort will be spared, no element of cooperation will 
be withheld in strengthening and safeguarding our physical 
security. We are prepared to live up to all our obligations 
under our Mutual Defense Treaty with the United States. 

To our Asian brothers, we send our fraternal greetings. 
They are beset by problems of the same nature and complexity 
as those that confront us. We invite them to share our 
experience in finding solutions to those problems through 
democratic means. It is my hope that we can exchange ex- 
periences and information on methods that each of us has 
found most effective in subduing illiteracy, poverty, disease, 
under-productivity and other common evils which have afflicted 
our countries for past generations. 

The problems and the opportunities ahead of us set the 
measure of the effort we must exert in the years to come. We 
must have unity to solve our problems, cooperation to exploit 
our opportunities. I urge you to forego partisan differences 
whenever the national interest clearly demands united action. 
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We must not be distracted from our work. We have no time 
for petty strife. 

Certainly, we cannot temporize with armed dissidence. I, 
therefore, call upon the remnants of the Huk uprising still 
hiding in the hills to lay down their arms and rejoin the rest 
of the nation in the ways of peace. I say to the rank and 
file of the Huks—who have been misled by the lies of the 
Kremlin—that they can win economic security and social 
justice they desire only within the framework of our democ- 
racy. We shall welcome back the truly repentant with under- 
standing and with sympathy. 

But, to the leaders of the Communist conspiracy who 
would deliver this country and its people to a foreign power, 
this I say: I shall use all the force at my command to the 
end that the sovereign authority of this government shall be 
respected and maintained. There can be no compromise with 
disloyalty. 

I have been warned that too much is expected of this ad- 
ministration, that our people expect the impossible. For this 
young and vigorous nation of ours, nothing is really im- 
possible ! 

Let us have faith in ourselves, the same faith that fired the 
heroic generation of our revolution. They fought and won 
their struggle with nothing but bolos in their hands and 
courage in their hearts. Without political training and ex- 
perience, they wrote a constitution comparable with the best 
and established the first republic in Asia. Our own genera- 
tion was told by doubters and enemies that we would never 
have independence from the United States. We live today 
under a free and sovereign Republic. Our faith was fulfilled. 

Today, we are told anew that it is impossible to do what 
must be done. But our people, sustained by God, under 
Whose protection we have placed our destiny and happiness, 
and strenghtened by an abiding faith in His goodness and 
mercy—our people, united and free, shall shape a future 
worthy of our noble heritage if we but act; act together; act 
wisely; act with courage; and act unselfishly, in a spirit of 
patriotic dedication. 


"Laws Are Not Enough’’ 


WE MUST HAVE A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 
By HOWARD PYLE, Governor of Arizona 
Delivered before the Los Angeles Bar Association, Los Angeles, California, November 19, 1953 


N BEING asked to meet with you today my first 
() thought was . . . what in the world would one say 

to some of Southern California's finest legal minds 
that would be worth the listening time that would be 
required to tell it. 

Not being a lawyer by profession automatically closed 
a lot of doors. Being from the other side of the River 
just as automatically closed at least one other. 

Then I remembered the case of a cowboy over in my 
country who found himself in court for the second time 
on similar charges. The first time he was acquitted. The 
second time he was arraigned he found himself before a 
newly qualified judge who was by no means a stranger. The 
judge's first question was . . . “Well, Slim, I see you're 
in trouble again.” ‘Yes, I guess I am,” said Slim. Then, 
thinking it might be a point in his favor, he reminded the 
new Judge that the last time he was in trouble the Judge 
himself had been his lawyer. The Judge's reply was, “Well, 


where is your lawyer this time?” Slim’s reply has something 
int it worth remembering I think. Said he . . . “I don’t need 
one this time! I’m going to tell the truth!” So, for a few 
minutes, let’s examine some truths about a fact that I 
feel we have taken too lightly too long. 

Not very long ago at a cornerstone ceremony that took 
place at the Ameican Bar Center in Chicago, Justice Robert 
H. Jackson gave a perfect preface to our subject when 
he said . . . ‘“Terrar and dictatorship reign over a large part 
of the world. Our own nation is plagued with unprecedented 
juvenile deliquency, gangsterism and shocking crimes . . .” 
Then he asked the question . . . “In this age of force and 
lawlessness, can freedom, reason and law survive?” 

If we are to avoid surrendering to a philosophy of hope- 
lessness our answer to this question has to be . . . “Yes!” On 
the other hand this will soon prove to be an empty answer 
unless we begin at once to act on the conviction that .. . 
LAWS ARE NOT ENOUGH to maintain an orderly scheme 
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HOWARD PYLE 


of things. It takes more than laws, however well written 
and justified, to make men and nations responsible. 

Still over my desk and that of every other Governor flows 
a steady stream of beautifully rationalized appeals for more 
laws to avoid this and prevent that. 

More and more the phrase . . . THERE OUGHT TO BE 
A LAW .. . is being given as the answer to everything. 

What more dramatic example would you want of laws 
geared to protect the average citizen from himself and others 
than the laws that exist for the regulation of traffic on our 
public highways. Even so, a growing disregard for these 
laws is killing and maiming thousands of your neighbors 
and mine every day. Writing more laws isn’t going to 
stop this massacre any more than stacks of new laws would 
put an all-time stop to the horrors of war. 

Men cannot be made law abiding by law alone. If laws 
were enough to produce such a result, ours would be a 
model country for all time to come, because it would be 
hard to find a nation on earth more surrounded by rules 
and regulations than ours. Still, we are writing more and 
more of them with increasingly dubious results. 

To be sure, as our society becomes more complex a 
reasonable number of new rules and regulations are inevitable, 
but to me the larger problem is that our willful failure to 


abide by and respect the laws we already have is actually 


causing us to write law to enforce existing law. 

What's the answer? 

Let’s begin our approach to the answer by comparing 
the incontestable rightness of the Ten Commandments with 
the matchless reasoning of the Sermon On The Mount. 

Because of the very nature of their mission the Command- 
ments have as their prevailing theme . . . 

Thou shalt not this and thou shalt not that .. . 

Of such is the LAW... 

Then came Jesus of Nazareth .. . 
the lawful life .. . 

As he taught them that day on the Mount his first word, 
so the Bible tells us, was .. . BLESSED... 

In persuasive phrases the priceless beatitudes fell from 
his lips with loving assurance . . . SAID he . . . I am not 
come to destroy the law, but to fulfill it. . . 

He reviewed the law of the day, but in every instance 
he went beyond it to say such things as . . . Ye have heard 
thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy . . . but 
I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse 
J 

To emphasize his point he added . . . except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall 
in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven... 

What did he mean? 

Simply this . . . the scribes and the Pharisees were the 
law and no more as far as their attitudes were concerned 
.. . The scribes were literally the copyists of the law . 
The Pharisees were a most influential sect of religionists 
of that day, a sect pledged to maintain the letter of the 
Mosaic Law . . . 

From their position of influence they ruled that famous 
Council known as the Sanhedrin. It was the court of final 
appeal and last resort . . . 

It was the law . . . the religion of the scribes and 
Pharisees but it wasn’t enough according to Jesus . . . 

He wanted the spirit of the law added with compassion 
and understanding . . . 

Of great significance to me is the fact that in no way 
was the Master repressive in his attitude. He encouraged 
every listener to have confidence in his own ability to 


the personification of 
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be equal to life under the law. Said he . . . YE ARE THE 
SALT OF THE EARTH ... YE ARE THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD . . . LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE BEFORE 
MEN, THAT THEY MAY SEE YOUR GOOD WORKS... 

There’s a quotation from Goldsmith that belongs right 
here. 

Said he . . . “The English laws punish vice; the Chinese 
laws do more; they reward virtue.” 

LAWS ARE NOT ENOUGH! Beyond them we must build 
in men a desire to keep the law because it is right that 
they should, right as David believed it to be right when 
he added these words to the Psalms—“I DELIGHT TO 
DO THY WILL, O GOD, BECAUSE THY LAW IS 
WITHIN MY HEART”... 

Remember the figure of Paul striding arrogantly toward 
Damascus? He knew the law, perfectly! He was one of 
the best educated men of his time, but he was willful at 
heart and determined to exercise his will, law or no law. 

But, before he arrived at Damascus he was touched by a 
means known only to God and his heart was filled with 
compassion. 

Laws had not been enough to deter him, even as they 
are not today in the lives of so many of our citizens, but 
the magic touch of a new outlook, a different point of view, 
lifted him to a pinnacle of greatness as a citizen that few 
men have since attained. 

What conclusion must we draw from this record of the 
ast ? 

The Ten Commandments were not enough, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they were written on tablets of stone by 
the finger of God. 

What more then was necessary? 

In setting forth the Messiahship of Jesus, the Book of 
Hebrews answers the question. It says, and I quote... 
“FOR THE LAW MADE NOTHING PERFECT, BUT 
THE BRINGING OF A BETTER HOPE DID.” 

The question before us today then is . . . to what extent 
are we, each of us, bringing that better hope? 

Oh, we know the law all right . . . but the law is not 
enough! 

My friends, I didn’t come here to irritate you, but I 
do feel that it’s my duty to challenge you. 

I see in you some of the country’s finest minds. The 
areas of your influence are beyond comprehending. The 
Canons of Ethics to which you bear a moral responsibility 
couldn’t be a more hopeful sign on your horizon. As a 
profession you hold the key to much of what is absolutely 
essential to the success of our tomorrows. 

Still, there are those who feel they have just cause to 
believe that yours is a profession dedicated to making the 
law, or particular weaknesses in the law, do your bidding 
largely for the profit there is in it. But still another way 
there are those who are convinced that yours is a profession 
—— by the indiscriminate defense of right and wrong. 
Still others contend—You can’t convict a million dollars. 

These are disturbing observations, especially in the light 
of Justice Jackson’s further comment in Chicago the other 
day. Said he . . . “The administration of our criminal law, 
from one cause or another, is a humiliation and a discredit to 
our profession and our country.” 

Look at the difference in the weight that is thrown on 
the side of law violation as against defense of the law. 
How many of you here today would care to assume the 
responsibilities of a city, county or district attorney? Who 
occupy these vital positions mostly? Our best and highest 
paid attorneys? No! Indeed not, and this is not meant 
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to be a reflection on the devoted efforts of those who do occupy 
these honorable positions. They are in most cases doing 
their utmost, but they are up against unbelievable odds in 
the form of legal talent for which those who have little 
respect for the law are willing to pay almost any price. 

Don't misunderstand me! I have no quarrel with the just 
argument that the accused is innocent until proved guilty 
and that no matter how violent or disturbing the crime; 
its perpetrator is entitled to the best possible defense under 
the law. These positions are fundamental to the process of jus- 
tice. But, must we unbalance the scale in favor of law viola- 
tions? Before you say this isn’t the case, listen for a moment 
to Justice Jackson's outline of the consequences of the very 
trend. 

He says, “Our people, appalled by the magnitude and 
stubbornness of the manifestations of lawlessness tend to 
sink into a suicidal fatalism that accepts violence, crime, 
in justice and misgovernment as part of the natural and 
changeless order of things.” 

What's he talking about? It’s the world of our times .. . 
however large or small it may be in each individual case 
. . « but still the world for which each of us is presently 
personally responsible. 

As lawyers, you have unlimited opportunity to make the law 
a bright and shining example of our defense against tyranny. 
Here again, Justice Jackson sets the pace for the performance 
of our reasonable service. Says he . . . “The last best 
hope . . . the last best HOPE for an orderly and tranquil 
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nation and for a peaceful world lie in the rule of reason and 
law.” 

My friends, you may not find dollar signs to your liking 
in some of the thoughts I have tried to bring you, but I 
hasten to assure you that there are other rewards that are 
worth earning in this life. 

Perhaps these lines by Edgar Guest will help you to 
understand what I mean .. . 


And the Judge said: 
In your hour of need 
A lawyer to plead your case today? 
And you come to the bar 
Just as you are, 
Poor and alone, with no friend to nudge 
The solemn sides of the powerful Judge 
And ask as a personal favor that you 
Be spared the punishment justly due? 
Well, be not afraid! 
Let your case be laid 
Here before me. Though poor you are 
And alone you must stand at the judgment bar 
With the best and the worst of you known, my son, 
I'll forgive you most of the wrong you've done.” 
If these lines you've read 
You may think them odd, 
But the man was dead 
And the judge was God. 


“What! no money to pay 


The Effect of the Press on Johnny’s Education 


PRESS MUST PROVIDE WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT AND WILL PAY FOR 


By PROF. LESLIE G. MOELLER, Director of the School of Journalism, State University of lowa, lowa City. 
lowa, December 8, 1953 


Delivered before the lowa Council for Better Education, Des Moines, lowa, December 8, 1953 


during his formal education are very important. He must 

meet the newspaper, the magazine, and the book; he 
must know them for what they are; he must use them in his 
daily work in the school; he must become acquainted with 
them as ‘his aides in the process of citizenship. 

In these formative years in school, Johnny has neither 
gained full skill in the use of his mental tools, nor gathered 
more than a part of the information and attitudes which 
he needs for effective citizenship in his mature years. Ac- 
cordingly, it is even more important that Johnny should 
know the media well as effective aides in his life-long pro- 
cess of self-education. 

Through all his days Johnny will face a press, and, for 
that matter, a group of mass media, conditioned by the 
society in which they live. 

In a free enterprise society in which subsidies to the media 
are frowned upon, the media must provide a product which 
an audience wants, and for which the audience is willing to 
pay, either in time or in money or both, in a form and amount 
sufficient to finance the operation. In school it is occasionally 
possible to say, “Johnny, you must read this.” The mass 
media cannot do this, even if they wished; they must 
provide material which, at the very least, the audience will 
tolerate. 

Ideally, in the present state of competition to get an 
audience, it’s much more desirable to have the audience want 
the material presented. Anything less is dangerous eco- 


Ta contacts which Johnny has with the printed media 





nomicaily, for if even 5 or 10 percent of the audience is 
lost, with, in most cases, an almost certain accompanying 
loss in advertising revenue, the medium is in annoying or 
even critical financial difficulties. In addition, most media 
are anxious continually to get larger audiences, because most 
advertisers (and, in general, the advertisers with the most 
money) are anxious to reach mass-market audiences with 
their advertising. In effect, the medium must grow in 
audience in order to remain in the same relative competitive 
position. This situation is then a powerful factor in in- 
fluencing the character of media content. 
. = = 

What then does the audience want from the mass media? 
Basically, information and entertainment; in some cases, per- 
haps guidance, in the sense of help with personal problems, 
or background for developing attitudes on the affairs of 
the day, again, a certain part of the audience may need a 
way of “killing time” (but this is perhaps a form of enter- 
tainment). 

Johnny's mother and father, if they are typical of the 
mass audience, put some value, and perhaps a considerable 
value, on the “availability” of information in the mass media, 
but their demand for it does not seem to be intense, and 
the actual amount of attention they give to informative 
material is not tremendously high. 

The average citizen devotes not more than four minutes 
a day to reading news of national and international affairs, 
Dr. George H. Gallup said recently in an address at the 
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State University of Iowa. Gallup reported also finding 
that, in spite of the tremendous flow of news from the 1952 
national political conventions, only one adult out of four 
could name the two men nominated for the vice-presidency, 
certainly a tremendously important position in our govern- 
mental structure. 

In a survey of U. S. daily newspaper readers made for 
the International Press Institute in the spring of 1953, 
Gallup found that 40 percent of those questioned could 
not name Malenkov as Stalin’s successor. Fifty-six percent 
could not identify Syngman Rhee, and 49 percent could 
not name Chiang Kai-Shek as leader of the Chinese national- 
ists. Seventy-nine percent did not know the meaning of 
NATO, 54 percent said they were not familiar with any 
of the work of the United Nations, and 47 percent could 
not identify John Foster Dulles. 

These readers spend about two and one-third minutes 
a day reading about 12 inches of international news; they 
read about 9 inches of Washington domestic news, 14 inches 
of other news outside the local area, and 38 inches of local 
news. 

And tastes in information show interesting quirks. On 
D-day in June, 1944, certainly one of the most fateful 
moments in history, women readers of a midwestern daily 
were more interested in the weather, society wedding, and 
a dog show story than in the 8-column banner on the in- 
vasion of Normandy. They also gave more attention to 
nine comic strips, and to the advertisement of a food store. 

In a readership survey conducted by the State University 
of Iowa school of journalism on an Iowa country weekly, 
several page-one stories on county government and other 
items of social importance were all excelled in readership 
for both men and women, by a two-inch story under a 
headline deep on an inside page. The story mentioned a 
divorce action being started on grounds of adultery. 

Considering the interests of the audience, it is amazing 
that the American press does so well in the field of infor- 
mation, and the level of this performance is a great tribute 
to the press. 

Entertainment features have such a strong pull that it 
is not by accident that U. S. dailies run tremendous quantities 
of comic strips. And make no mistake about it; reading of 
comic strips is not confined to youngsters. Readership studies 
show consistently that in a given issue at least one comic 
strip, and usually several, will have better readership than 
the most important story on page one. 

The amount of time devoted to the comics, to the sports 
page, to the society page, to local news, and to other service 
and entertainment items, is, in general, at least ten times 
as great as that given to national and international news. 

This entertainment interest is intense. In the radio field, 
a national advertiser a few years ago decided that soap 
Operas were not socially desirable, and decided to shift to 
another type of program. He lost most of his audience 
over night. His program ratings went down sharply, and 
to regain his audience and his advertising impact he was 
forced to return to soap operas. 

In the long history of radio, Dr. Gallup has pointed out, 
no educational program has ever drawn a top listenership 
tating. In the field of television, he note. | last spring, 
“I Love Lucy” and “Show of Shows” were drawing more 
audience hours than the total of all information or edu- 
cational shows combined. 

(In a culture such as ours, entertainment in the mass 
media does perform an essential function in itself, and 
it may also bring certain portions of the audience into contact 
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with informative material which might otherwise be missed.) 

As might be suspected, Johnny's mother and father, as 
members of the mass audience, give very little support to 
the publications generally regarded as leaders in the informa- 
tion field. When a New York citizen makes his choice of 
newspapers, in a field of competition, does he choose the 
New York Times? Only in one case out of eleven. (The 
Times has a circulation of about .500,000. The News, 
with a somewhat different approach -to coverage, has over 
2,175,000, and the Mirror is over’ 900,000.) Or take 
the case of the most widely circulated newsmagazine, Time. 
Its 1,677,000 circulation is impressive and growing, but 
reaches only about one U. S. home in 35. Newsweek reaches 
about one in 65, and United States News about one in 105. 
Or consider the case of the Atlantic Magazine, one of 
the really great magazines of opinion and of information; 
in a nation of almost 160,000,000 persons, the Atlantic has 
only 188,000 subscribers, and there is one chance in 319 
that Johnny's parents are subscribers to it. 

It should be pointed out, however, that these publications 
do have tremendous power and impact in that they reach 
persons who make opinion, who get action, and who make 
decisions, so that the circulations are of importance far out of 
proportion to their mere numbers. 

. ¢ 6 

Certain characteristics of the mass audience also influence 
the manner in which media content it handled. Knowing at 
least the surface of the news is often a matter of social 
prestige for Johnny's father and mother, either in being first to 
tell Joe or Sally of an event, or in being able to say, ‘Yes, 
I read that too.” In such a case, the media are under much 
continuing pressure to “get the news first.” Missing an 
edition or a newscast can produce audience reactions, and the 
resulting pressure to “get it now” occasionally results in 
coverage less than satisfactory. 

Johnny’s father and mother also prefer stories that are 
short. A reader covering all international news in less than 
three minutes is not usually in a mood for a 1,500-word 
story on an international trade problem. 

Interest in certain types of subject matter is also rather 
deep seated, and has its impact on Johnny's media habits. In 
one of the great Greek epics, Homer tells us in some detail 
how Achilles killed Hector of Troy, and then tied the body 
to his chariot, and hauled it three times around the walls of 
the city. This intense bit of violence enthralled thousands 
of persons, many many centuries before the mass media 
were born, and it is not surprising that much the same type 
of deep interest holds forth today. For that matter, violence 
is a part of the mental and emotional atmosphere of our 
time, and Johnny cannot avoid it. 

Working within this framework of interests and attitudes, 
the press in the United States today is probably the best in 
the world in providing much information effectively, and 
it is continually though slowly improving the level of its 
performance. 

Its influence certainly rivals that of the school, and very 
possibly time will show that its impact is greater than that 
of formal education. 

e 2 <4 


In the light of this pattern of the performance and the 
use of og aor what is the direct impact of the press upon 
Johnny’s education today ? 

To begin, how do the activities of the press touch the 
process of formal education, as a process? 

First, the press informs the public about the school system 
as we have it today, and builds public interest in education. 
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This is being done better than in the past, and schools are 
getting more space. A two-page article in the December 
National Education Association Journal points out that “the 
presses are waiting; editors are willing’ because audiences 
are interested in education. In the same issue, another survey 
points to greatly increased magazine space about education. 

Even so, it appears that the press generally carries less 
material on education than the current needs of education 
deserve. In such a situation, it is important that educators, 
and citizens interested in education, bring ideas to the press, 
and even go on to prepare portions of the basic material 
to conserve time for busy media staff members. Such an 
activity is especially needed on the highly important, even 
crucial, phases of education which, in the public interest, 
deserve greater coverage. 

The press also has its impact on education through the 
editorial page. Here again, education is in general being 
handled better than ever before, but the friends of education 
do have an obligation to protect this situation by making 
sure that editorial writers have the information needed to 
present adequately the problems and needs of education. 

It is pleasant to record that the press generally has not 
taken part in the “hate” campaigns against schools, but there 
have been unfortunate instances in which the press has spread 
misinformation about education, and has been the servant 
of forces bringing a closed-mind approach to any change 
in education. 

It would accordingly seem important for workers in educa- 
tion to keep top media executives well and continually in- 
formed on “what's happening in education,” and to point out 
to them that changes are not made casually or as fads, but 
with the well-thought-out purpose of helping Johnny to 
get a better education. 

Such a course is especially necessary in this day of growing 
financial needs for education (for many reasons: the raising 
of salary leveis, the providing of more and better facilities, 
and so on) if Johnny's training is to be adequately carried 
on. 
I am sensible too that this interchange between editor and 
educator will bring about some rethinking of education's 
program, and will certainly provide a sharpened awareness 
of the need to consider public reaction to needs and to plans. 


* * * 


So far as Johnny as an individual is concerned, the direct 
impact of the press upon him will be felt during the formal 
process of his education, both in the school and out, and 
then more importantly through the self-education years which 
follow. Through all this time his relations with the press 
will be affected by such factors as availability, the general 
attitudes of society, and the attitudes of those near to him, 
including his family and his associates, and, while he is 
in school, his teachers. 

These teachers should, in the formal process of education, 
help Johnny to prepare to live with the mass media all the 
years of his life. This is essential in the life-adjustment 
program of the school because he will use the media 
constantly for information essential to his well being. Beyond 
that, he will spend more time with the mass media, on the 
average, than in any other activity except work and sleep. 
(This very day, for example, the citizens of Iowa are spending 
more than ten million hours with the mass media.) 

This suggest the urgency of getting Johnny acquainted with 
all the mass media. It means having Johnny investigate 
their purposes, their goals, their possibilities and their limita- 
tions. He must recognize their essential place in society, 
and learn how to use them as a citizen. He should examine 
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their performance carefully, learn how to appraise it, and 
be prepared to suggest sensibly the manner in which it might 
feasibly be improved. 

In this process, the school should also help teach Johnny 
how to listen and how to read. It seems especially important 
that he feel at ease with reading, that he get some love of 
reading, and that he learn how and when to read rapidly. 
Ideally he should read many types of material at 500 words a 
minute, and much faster speeds are desirable for materials 
he needs only to scan. 

This program assumes the continuous availability of the 
media in the school. They should all be there, ready for 
use under supervision by skilled and sympathetic teachers. 

The attitude of the teachers is of course important in build- 
ing Johnny's attitudes. If the teachers is ill-informed about 
the media, the result can be very unsatisfactory. If the teacher 
is unsympathetic to the media (and I do not ask an attitude 
which approves all their activities), the result will again be 
unhappy. Accordingly it would seem important for all 
teachers, in practically all subject matter fields, to have some 
good understanding of the media, and for the media to take 
some pains to promote this understanding and to provide 
the material for it. 

In this whole activity, Johnny's participation in high school 
journalism is to be encouraged as giving him a more direct 
knowledge of the press, and also as giving him training 
which will improve his ability as a communicator. 

Another factor shaping the impact of the school’s teaching 
about the press will be the general attitude of society toward 
the media. Is the attitude one of acceptance, tolerance, 
suspicion, grudging reliance, disdain, uncertainity, or some 
highly varied combination? Whatever the attitude, it shapes 
somewhat the pattern of teaching, and it also sets limits 
beyond which the attitudes encouraged can hardly go. 

Family attitudes toward the media are also important. 
The school can do much to change Johnny’s attitudes, but 
it is still limited by the channeling of family background. 
Most young people tend to remain in the socio-economic 
pattern of their parents, and to adopt most of their attitudes. 
This situation is important as a limiting factor, and also 
because diversity of backgrounds can produce a teaching situa- 
tion often challenging and sometimes very difficult. The 
child from a home with little access to media, and a family 
pattern of low use of media, may be in a situation of some 
strain in a class with other children accustomed to a much 
higher level of media access and use. 

This is especially important when one considers the generally 
low level of access to printed media. According to a Ph.D. 
dissertation in mass communications done at Iowa in 1950 
by Dr. Oliver Smith of Brigham Young University, a total 
of 550 daily newspapers were distributed for each 1,000 
adults in the United States. In Iowa the figure was 557. 
Assuming that the number of unmarried adults living at 
home is offset by those in single-person households, this 
means 1.1 daily newspapers per home. In the interest of 
adequate information and access to a variety of points of 
view, this number should be at least doubled. 

Analyzing the circulation of 228 consumer magazines, 
representing practically every type except comics and agri- 
cultural and trade papers, Dr. Smith found a circulation of 
1,217 copies per 1,000 adults. In Iowa the figure was 1,381, 
or approximately 2.75 copies per family. Again, the number 
should at least be doubled. 

In surveying 43 monthly and 117 bi-monthly comic books 
(representing most of those whose circulation could be 
checked), Dr. Smith found a sale of 666 copies for each 1,000 
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rsons under 21 year of age. Total circulation was one 
third the total of all 228 consumer magazines. Dr. Smith 

ints out, quite accurately, that comic book reading is 
multiplied tremendously by trading and by loan. 

The interest which Johnny’s friends have in the mass media 
can also influence the impact of education on Johnny's mass 
media training, since young people want so tremendously 
to be like other young people of their own age group. A 
study of Des Moines public school students by Dr. Paul 
Lyness, a former member of the Iowa journalism faculty, 
found some 74 percent of seventh, ninth, and eleventh grade 
boys expressing a liking for newspaper stories of murders 
and robberies, compared to some 14 percent who expressed 
dislike. Girls voted 58 percent like to 24 percent dislike. 

A survey of taste for various “types” of media content, 
e.g., mystery, love and romance, churches and religion, science, 
etc., showed a marked preference at all grade levels for 
entertainment content as contracted to “‘educational” content. 
Dr. Lyness says that “Few respondents in any age-sex group 
favored serious, dominantly informative content such as public 
affairs, business and industry, or labor problems; however, 
some interest was shown in international affairs and history.” 

In such a situation, teachers face interesting problems in 
building any sustained level of serious reading habits. Very 
probably one of the most effective approaches will call for 
striving continually to show Johnny how such reading relates 
to his life today, and how it will relate even more directly to 
his after-school future. 

ak ie 

What impact will the press have on him in that period? 

The habit patterns developed in his home and in school 
will be basic, but they will be changed also by the setting up 
of a new home, by the impact of children, by changes in 
leisure activities, by changes in Johnny’s social status, by the 
demands of his employment so far as extra-curricular reading 
is indirectly required, by the changing character of the mass 
media, and by the promotional efforts of mass media. 

The shortening work week may be a negative factor if it 
encourages new leisure activities which take up time formerly 
available for informational activities with the mass media. The 
attitudes and interest of the wife are tremendously important. 
The working wife pattern is a positive factor through providing 
more income, but a negative factor through using hours of 
the wife's time and through placing added home-making 
burdens on the husband. The growing do-it-yourself move- 
ment will build certain specialized types of reading, but 
otherwise, through providing strong competition for leisure 
hours, may reduce the time available for the mass media. 

The need to increase Johnny’s use of the mass media in 
his after-school years is so great that special efforts should 
be made to expand his interest. 

An adult-education pattern to discuss the mass media, and 
to present ways of using them, is one possible approach. 

Another approach would call for individual effort to 
community leaders, at all levels of society, to expand the 
areas of personal conversation and discussion to include more 
“important” topics, and in this way encourage wider reading. 
If these individuals will continually but unobtrusively bring 
international, national, and important local problems into 
informal discussion by both men and women, on every 
possible occassion, knowledge of such matters will become 
much more fashionable than is now the case, and the more 
effective use of the mass media will be encouraged. 

a 


_ In these coming years, as now, Johnny will have an 
important impact on the mass media sitnply by being Johnny. 
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If his informational interests remain much the same, the mass 
media will probably make few changes, although com- 
municators can be relied upon to continue efforts to “grade 
up” the mass media product (if the economic stress is not 
too great). If Johnny’s interests rise more rapidly, to approach 
the levels which have been attained in several European 
countries, then greater changes will be possible in the mass 
media. 

Changes in Johnny's media interests will not come rapidly, 
but they can be made. The press can help through its own 
added special efforts. It can investigate carefully the areas 
of ignorance of its own group of readers; it can provide a 
greater amount of informative content; it can be at pains 
to provide that informative content in an interesting and 
sparkling (but not sensational) manner; it can use more 
illustrations, and typographic devices, to attract readership; 
it can expand it efforts to present the basic values of our 
society; it can conduct itself in a professional manner con- 
sistently; it can widen the base of its activities in the 
cultural areas; it can provide extended treatment of the more 
important matters for that segment of its readers which is 
interested. 

These activities call for greater expenditures, and these in 
turn demand greater income. Most of this income must 
almost certainly come from Johnny. It must come through 
his willingness to pay for more mass media, and to pay at 
a higher rate. 

Both these possibilities depend on the willingness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnny to accept a change in social values. This 
means a new approach to answering the question: “In the 
long pull, what type of spending is of most value to us as 
citizens ?”” 

Let us assume that Mr. and Mrs. Johnny are willing to 
find an additional $3 a year (perhaps this comes through 
missing every 50th cigaret, or in some comparable fashion) 
for the improvement of their service from the press. 

On a daily of 10,000 circulation, such cooperation from all 
subscribers would produce an added $30,000 a year. Devoted 
to the improvement of news coverage, such a sum could 
produce tremendously effective changes in content. It would, 
for example, provide five or more additional news workers 
who could devote their time to digging more deeply into the 
news, explaining it more fully, and presenting it more 
interestingly. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Johnny are willing to provide more sub- 
stantial sums, so much the better. They may, for example, 
operate a car, at a cost of $700 to $1,000 a year. (This 
raises a preliminary question: Is the auto actually worth 
thirty times as much as the service they receive from a daily 
newspaper?) Would they agree to a reduction of only 3 
percent of this expenditure? In that case, this amount would 
add another daily newspaper to their reading budget, and 
probably another good magazine as well. 

Of course, this whole procedure calls for more understand- 
ing of the press by Mr. and Mrs. Johnny, and a willingness 
to place a greater value upon the press. It calls for a 
willingness to study the problems of the press, and to work 
jointly toward a pattern which will produce a better over-all 
product. 

Continued thoughtfully and seriously, such cooperation 
will contribute greatly to the lifelong education of Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnny, and toward a generally more effective citizen- 
ship. 
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CRIME COMICS, AN ABUSE OF THE PRINTING PRESS 
By DR. W. P. PERCIVAL, Deputy Minister of Education for the Province of Quebec, Canada 
Delivered before the Windsor Home & School Council, Windsor, Ontario, October 13, 1953 


HE workers in the Home and School Movement of 

Canada are men and women who have at heart the in- 

terests of children and the desire to elevate national life. 
The movement is well established in nine of the provinces 
where provincial federations have been formed. In the remain- 
ing province of Newfoundland, a few local Home and School 
associations are established but these have not yet become 
federated. 

Home and School has become a power for good in the land. 
For it to continue to be so is dependent ppon the leadership 
given. A local association obviously has its limitations. Should 
powerful opposition develop a local association could live only 
through the ingenuity, determination and good judgment of 
its leaders. Joined to a Provincial Federation, however, the 
local organization gains much strength, for it is not alone 
either in its leadership or in its policies. In like manner, 
strength is added to a Provincial Federation because it is not 
alone, but is one of the units extending practically across 
Canada. The Provincial leaders of both receive from the 
National and give to it by the interplay of minds. There is 
something grand and glorious about a movement which 
stretches over 4,000 miles of territory upon a continent that 
extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific and where 
200,000 men and women are banded together in so worthy a 
cause as the uplift of society. 

Home and School Federation has kept constantly in mind 
that its function is to be of service. With its great numbers 
it can wield tremendous power. We must be careful how we 
exercise that power. So far we have fulfilled our purposes 
honourably and honestly. As we grow, however, we must 
realize more and more that our function is to advise, enlighten 
and cooperate, rather than to try to control. Under careful 
leadership this can continue to be our aim. 

The chief aim of the Home and School Movement is, of 
course, to promote the welfare of children. This is a very 
worthy objective. 

I often wonder what our country would be like if we did 
not have men and women who would give their time volun- 
tarily to the improvement of education and public betterment 
—if we were all to spend our time over our own private 
affairs, playing Bridge, attending parties, and even carousing. 
Chaos would doubtless result. Then it would be necessary for 
governments to step in and take control. That would mean 
the loss of a certain amount of our freedom. But, thank God, 
we do have groups of spirited men and women who join 
together to try to understand public problems and attempt 
their solution. In our well defined sphere of Home and 
School we endeavour to build up cooperative attitudes for the 
welfare of our communities. 

Let us see how we, as Home and School members, carry 
this out: 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION: We are constantly 
examining the philosophy of Education. We may not call it 
by that name but that is what we are doing. At the moment, 
we are convinced that every child should have an opportunity 
to receive an education no matter whether he is the son of a 
wealthy man or the daughter of a ditch digger. So earnest are 
we about this that we have coined the slogan “Equal educa- 





tional opportunity for all’ and we work in Home and School 
meetings to see how we can bring about that condition. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SCHOOLS: We are constantly try- 
ing to improve school conditions of every kind, in the city, 
the town and rural district. Many people say that this is the 
job of the government or of the school trustees. That is true 
enough, but we choose the government and the school trustees 
and must therefore support them. The government or the 
school trustees want to move forward, but they find opposition 
to their desires because of the predicted increases in taxation. 
They must therefore search for a body of opinion that will 
support their progressive measures and they soon find that 
there is no better organization for their purpose than Home 
and School. Improvements in buildings, textbooks and course 
of study, the purchasing of equipment, and increases in 
teachers’ salaries cost money and those who authorize the 
expenditures need support. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS: During the war a vast backlog of 
needed school buildings accumulated. Canada’s population, 
especially its school population, is growing. An extensive 
building programme has therefore become necessary. This 
programme far outstrips anything of the kind that has been 
attempted in this country at any previous time. Despite 
detractors who say that we are not keeping pace with the 
educational progress made elsewhere, the fact is that respons- 
ible Canadians are alive to their obligations and are offering 
opportunities in increasing measure to our children and young 

ple. Most adults today desire better facilities of all kinds 
for their children and many do so with a fierce yearning and 
determination. They are willing to spend a large part of 
their increasing earnings both for the education of the young 
and for adolescents. Our schools were never so crowded as 
now and the clamor at the gates of the universities and institu- 
tions of higher learning is much greater today than it was be- 
fore the war. Studies now being conducted reveal the fact 
that the tendency for the young to stay in school and to con- 
tinue their education after graduation is steadily increasing. 

Not only are parents, friends of children and the young 
people themselves interested in obtaining education but govern- 
ments are increasingly showing their concern for the welfare 
of youth. Every government in the land is increasing its 
educational budget, and making the people aware of their 
concern by putting on special taxation for education not only 
directly by general and special educational levies on the people 
themselves, but also on corporations and on the natural re- 
sources of the provinces such as water power, timber cuts, oil 
and on telephone companies. The Federal government is help- 
ing through grants to vocational and technical schools, health 
and other services. Plans are afoot to free money for other pur- 
poses, one of which is educational, by the new road building 
programme of the Federal authorities in cooperation with the 
Provincial governments. 

From Newfoundland to British Columbia a building pro- 
gramme that may reach five hundred million dollars at least 
is contemplated in the near future to take care of immediate 
needs. The face of our land is being handsomely adorned by 
the splendid architectural masterpieces that are rising in every 
city ‘and town and in many of our rural centres of population. 
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Anyone who has eyes to see and a heart to appreciate must 
have his soul stirred as he gazes upon these temples of 
Jearning that are more beautiful inside than outside, and when 
he thinks what they are to mean for the well being of the 
g generation. 
New buildings differ greatly from those built even a decade 
because they are constructed in accordance with principles 
of health conservation and the new spirit of freedom for 
pupils that has won its way into the school. Lighting, both 
natural and artificial, that will preserve the eyesight of pupils 
is an important feature of our schools. Acoustic treatment of 
halls, walls and ceilings that contribute to reducing strain on 
pupils and teachers is much more important than the un- 
initiated think. The cost of all materials and labour has in- 
creased enormously. The large playgrounds that school trustees 
seek for now are necessary because we know that the art of 
true living is often better learned on the playground than at 
the school desk. Buildings sites in centres of population are 
scarce and very expensive. All these matters are explained to 
members in our associations so that they may realize the 
necessity for these added expenditures of public funds and the 
benefits that accrue accordingly. 

THE LIGHTED SCHOOLHOUSE: Our schools are not 
only for the young and the adolescent. They are for all who 
want to go there—not quite from the cradle to the grave, but 
certainiy from tender age to senescence. So long as people 
have the desire and ability to learn, they can go to school in 
most of our larger centres and in many rural localities. School 
boards are generally wide awake to the problem of permitting 
the schools to be used as community centres, not for people 
to indulge in frivolous time-wasting, but for the purpose of 
improving themselves. 

The day is fast passing when people wish simply to sit 
around at the close of the business day. There are more in- 
tellectually profitable places for people to sit at night now than 
around the stove in the country store. The time has gone by 
when Canadians wish to indulge themselves all the time in 
idle entertainment, in the bowling alley, at the Canasta table 
or as fans at this or that. The desire for learning breeds the 
desire for more learning which, like the yeast plant, grows 
with extraordinary rapidity under favourable conditions. 

The circumstances for learning in Canada were never so 
favourable as they are today. Taught in good schools, our 
young people recognize the value of continuing their studies. 
Public School Boards, technical schools, trade schools and 
colleges avail themselves of the plentiful supply of electricity 
in this country to keep the schools lighted at night. Teachers 
are here in thousands who have trained themselves not only 
to teach young people but also to be able to present their 
wares to adults in acceptable form during the evening hours 
in art, music, literature, science, homemaking, industrial arts, 
weaving, and all the other interests of cultured adults. 

STUDY GROUPS: Study Groups are a feature of life in 
our associations. These are formed to examine a large number 
of subjects according to the inclinations of the members or 
the questions of the day. Not only do these groups feature 
child life, but the study of the behaviour of the adolescent is 
also a frequent topic. 

Co-study groups listen to the broadcasts to schools arranged” 
by the National Advisory Council of the CBC on School 
Broadcasting. By this means, parents, mothers particularly, 
can listen to school programmes at the same time as their 
children hear them in schools. Thus they have a common 
interest with their children, learn as their sons and daughters 
learn and have a valuable link with their children’s studies. 
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When parents talk about the broadcasts sympathetically at 
home, they deepen the interest of the children in their studies, 
refresh their minds about their broadcasts and make them 
more receptive to future programmes. 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES: One of the topics that 
we should pursue with vigor is that of the recreational facilities 
that should be at the disposal of children and adults. Far too 
many people do not know how to use the leisure time that has 
come to them as the consequence of the power, machine and 
office age in which we live. Many people just idle away their 
time and become adjusted to that kind of living. Others are 
never satisfied at home. They must go outside to theatres, 
ball games, hockey matches and places of excitement and 
amusement. Though these are right in their way they should 
not be made the sole means of recreation. 

Recreation means re-creation, a creating anew, a refreshing 
of soul and body. We should not allow recreation time to 
become a period of deterioration. Such would be contrary to 
the best interests of our people and would run counter to all 
that Home and School champions. We stand unitedly for the 
improvement of mankind and therefore we must take up 
energetically the problem created by the large amount of time 
that people have for recreation. 

If Home and School would take the lead in working for 
such an expansion of recreational facilities, I think that we 
should have the support of all right thinking people, that we 
should be reaching forward in a very desirable direction and 
that countless people would be greatly benefited by our 
efforts. If we give our people places to play we shall combat 
delinquency and crime at its source by giving them something 
better to do than to think of fraud, theft and destruction. 
The analogy here with the movement for improved children’s 
reading is complete. Let us provide opportunities for the 
better things and the rest should follow naturally. Let us 
point to the vision of greatness where meanness and con- 
temptible nature have no place. 

CRIME COMICS: The taste of masses of the public goes 
askew once in a while as it did when the surge for reading 
crime comics arose. Certain publishers gave us the dime novel 
—and children read it. Then they stepped up the dime novel 
to twenty-five cent size making it more lurid and more vivid in 
the process. Adolescents read it as did older people whose 
taste for good reading had never been developed. They gave 
us the comic strip and millions of people laughed at its dis- 
tortions of life. Then followed the crime comic. Then thou- 
sands of people knew that these publishers had overstepped the 
mark, playing in the midst of a war upon the aroused passions 

of people. Children’s spirits were easily inflamed at that 
time by thoughts of guns, poison gas, fire and destruction. 
These selfish men printed papers that fitted the mood of the 
times, reaching such a mad stage of depicting crime in all its 
realistic horror that they shocked those who had the interests 
of children at heart and who felt their responsibilities towards 
them. Home and School members throughout Canada were 
aroused and supported vociferously those who had the power 
to prevent such abuse of the printing press and such instigation 
to crime by depicting details in all their grimness and revolting 
nature. Let us not be complacent or supercilious about this 
matter. If we show people how to do good, many will doubt- 
less do good. That is why we go to church, pray and listen 
to sermons. We are strengthened spiritually by such activities. 
Conversely, if we show how to commit crime in realistic 
fashion the minds of some will be incited to commit crime and 
they will do so, for their sadistic tendencies become fully 
aroused. 
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LIFE IN A FREE SOCIETY: We should teach with increas- 
ing vigour the benefits of living in a free society and should 
preach the responsibilities that accrue to all if we wish to 
retain our Canadian way of life. The Canadian way of life is 
a good way. Unfortunately people who have always been free 
do not realize the benefits of freedom or its accompanying 
responsibilities. There is a great tendency in human nature to 
look at the disadvantages of life and to magnify them rather 
than to look at their advantages, ask how they were obtained 
and strive to maintain them. They do not see that the best 
minds in the country must be alert constantly to combat all 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


intrusions of those who would take away their privileges, and, 
under the guise of giving more, snatch away their freedom. 
A paternal state may appear attractive to many but adulthood 
either in family or community life carries with it the obligation 
to do more than keep oneself alive.. Like the responsibility 
of the father or mother it involves the duty of looking after 
the young and those who do not have the maturity to care 
for themselves. This doctrine must be taught to all who have 
the capacity to listen and respond. , 

Chinese motto: It is better to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness. 


Nothing Comic About Crime 


PUBLIC OPINION MUST BE AROUSED 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Deputy Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered At The Graduation Exercises Of The FBI National Academy, 52nd Session, November 20, 1953 


Justice of the United States. As you know, to be named 

to that high office is the greatest honor which can come 
to a lawyer. In the case of our present Chief Justice, 
however, he has an additional reason to be very proud. His 
nomination received unanimous acclaim throughout the country 
by newspapers, radio commentators, and the public at large. 
It was a great tribute, indeed, to a man who has had to 
deal with many controversial issues for his appointment to 
meet with such universal approval. 

I am glad, also, to take part in this ceremony with 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. Hoover is one of the great public 
figures of our time. You, of the graduating class, know 
him and the splendid organization which he has built and 
has maintained over the years. When he took over the 
reins of the FBI more than 29 years ago, federal law 
enforcement was a dismal failure. Today the FBI is 
respected in every corner of our country and, with the 
exception of the iron curtain countries, throughout the world. 
All of his life Mr. Hoover will have reason to be immensely 
proud of that fact. 

You, the graduates of the Fifty-second Session of the 
FBI National Academy, have shared an experience with 
about 2700 other law enforcement officers across our nation 
who have completed this course. You have had the oppor- 
tunity to learn from the expert know-how made available 
to you by Mr. Hoover and his staff. You will take home 
with you a new confidence that you are professionally better 
qualified as a result of the time you have spent here. 

Those of us in the Department of Justice want you to 
take with you, too, the knowledge of our willingness to 
cooperate with you in every way in the war on our criminal 
enemy. I have had some experience on the county level 
in law enforcement, and I know that the fight against 
crime is primarily a local fight. But there are occasions when 
federal help may be needed. When those occasions arise, 
we stand ready to do all we can to help you do your job. 

We hope you will take with you a new ere of 
the mission of the law enforcement officer, and of the great 
reward which flows from devotion to duty in conscientious 
public service. The monetary rewards for law enforcement 
work in most instances are shamefully inadequate. But there 
is great satisfaction in protecting the lives and homes of our 
citizens, and in doing it well. 


I AM very pleased to share this platform with the Chief 


Why is your work of law enforcement so especially im- 
portant today? First, the country is faced with an efficient, 
well-organized criminal army whose leaders pose, and are 
frequently accepted, as reputable citizens. Organized crimi- 
nals have made inroads not only into politics by supporting 
and financing crooked politicians, but they also have invested 
great sums of money in legitimate business enterprises. These 
two facts have been treated with apathy by far too many 
Americans. Political organizations which accept financial 
support from crooks have no place in America. Politicians 
who associate with crooks either because they need their 
help politically or under some corporate guise for financial 
gain should be thrown out of office for keeps. Furthermore 
I believe that corporations run or financially controlled by the 
criminal element should be boycotted by honest citizens. 

The second reason your work in the field of law enforce- 
ment is so important today is because the free world is 
engaged in a great struggle with Communism for the minds 
of men. It is not enough that democracy is the greatest 
system of government every devised by man. We must 
oad it to the rest of the world. Every failure—every 

reakdown of our system of law and order—is exploited 
throughout the world by the Communists. Therefore, we 
have a great responsibility to battle crime with speed and 
with justice. It has been proved time and again that speedy 
and just punishment is the greatest deterrent to serious crime. 

There is unfortunately another problem which you law 
enforcement officers must consider. That problem can best 
be illustrated by a television program which I saw the other 
night. Major General William Dean, the American who 
was captured in Korea and held for so long by the Com- 
munists, was being questioned by representatives of the 
press. He was asked what differences he noticed between 
the United States now and the way it was six years ago when 
he left. : 

He said, on the credit side, that he thought Americans 
had a better appreciation of the danger of Communism. On 
the debit side, however, he said he was alarmed by the 
trend in this country to dramatize the exploits of criminals. 
He commented particularly on radio and television programs 
which give all the lurid details of criminal escapades, very 
often in terms of approval. He referred to the trash in- 
volving crime and sadism which had flooded the markets 
in the form of comic books. 
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LEROY A. LINCOLN 


These are important problems which sooner or later must 
be dealt with intelligently by the American community. I 
am not suggesting censorship, but I do think that there 
must be an awakening of enlightened public opinion to halt 
this trend toward glorifying crime and sadism. 

A few weeks ago I saw a movie which was entirely 
devoted to making a hero out of a man who was a common 
pickpocket and had spent his whole life as such. The 
point which impressed me about the movie was that at 
each opportunity this no-good thief was treated with great 
ag ge Aside from picking pockets his avocation seemed 
to be baiting police officers or slapping women. All of 
his motives were dictated by hatred of the police and when 
the movie finally ended, through no fault of his own, he 
had the last laugh on the police. The final scene showed him 
in the police station telling the police officers how stupid 
they were. Personally, I do not see much justification of 
this type of movie which glorifies a dishonest bum. 

The effect of some of the comic books now on the 
market is illustrated by this example. Recently there was a 
comic book published which gave all the details of an 
extortion plot. Shortly thereafter, police were called in on 
an extortion case and found the details of the case to be 
a blueprint of the comic book in all details, even to copying 
the extortion note verbatim. What possible justification is 
there for making such material available to young people? 
I could well imagine how a man with the deep personal 
strength and conviction that General Dean has must feel 
about these developments. 

Fortunately, if public opinion can be sufficiently aroused 
to — things of this kind, there is a real chance of suc- 
cessfully lessening this unfortunate trend. No movie or 
television producer and no publisher of cheap comic books 
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can long survive an aggressive public determination to stop 
him. 

You people in law enforcement can play a real part in 
your communities in directing public opinion in matters of 
this kind. 

Since the end of the war, the people of our country have 
devoted much of their time and energy to the question of 
what the rest of the world thought of us and, of course, 
that is most important in the world today. However, in my 
opinion, we have given altogether too little attention to 
what we think of ourselves. I believe that the growing crime 
rate and the shocking exposures relating to persons in 
high public life which have occurred in the last few years 
have had the effect of causing our nation to begin to lose its 
self-respect. This is a dangerous condition in our democracy. 
Our will to survive—the zeal and courage of our fighting 
men—both spring from a deep respect for our system of 
equality and freedom. What has disturbed our people in 
the last few years, in addition to the growing crime rate, 
has been the general breakdown in standards of morality 
in high public places and the lack of alarm on the part 
of our leaders. These are matters which must give concern 
to all of us in public service. 

The law enforcement officer is frequently the only point 
of contact between the ordinary citizen and his government. 
Your bearing, your conduct, and your professional skill 
will do a great deal to give confidence to the people of 
your community. No nation, however strong, can overcome 
a lack of faith on the part of its citizens. The maintenance 
of that faith in free government depends on how those of 
us who are public servants conduct ourselves. I know that 
all of you will conduct yourselves in a manner which will 
make your communities proud of you. 


A Half Century in Life Insurance 


PROGRESS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
By LEROY A. LINCOLN, Chairman of the Board, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Delivered upon the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 


HE dramatic story of the growth of Life insurance in 

the United States bears a remarkable resemblance to the 

growth of the country itself and to its evolution as the 
foremost nation on earth. The progress and acceptance of Life 
insurance, as a personal and as a national institution, is 
closely parallel to the progress and acceptance of the United 
States among the family of nations. 

The paths that have been trod over the years by the Insti- 
tution of Life Insurance and by the Nation itself have not 
been without their pitfalls and troubles. The transformation 
of a wilderness into the energetic and dynamic economy of 
today was beset by wars, tilence, depressions, and scores 
of other disasters. The striking thing is that in spite of these 
setbacks, the progress of the Nation has continued so that we 
now stand at the forefront among the nations of the earth. 

Similarly, the history of Life insurance in America has 
been marked by abuses, investigations, derogatory allega- 
tions, and by scores of other difficult and troublesome prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, the Life Insurance Institution has con- 
tinued its progress unabated, and in many cases it has pointed 
the way for the progress and development of other institutions, 
of government, and of the Nation itself. 


September 3, 1953 


This progress and growth, these troubles and difficulties, 
have taken place in a remarkably short period of history. In 
terms of history, the founding 50 years ago of The Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Company, whose anniversary we cele- 
brate today, occurred only yesterday. Nevertheless, the past 
50 years have witnessed stirring times and thrilling events in 
the history of the Nation and in the story of Life insurance. 

Let us review briefly the history of this great Institution of 
Life Insurance during this period. As the years pass in review, 
we shall see that Life insurance in many cases has set the 
stage; in some cases it has set the pace; in all cases it has 
left indelible guideposts along the highways of our national 
progress and development. 

History is, in essence, a chronicle of ideas. Some ideas are 
good and some, during the course of time, are proved worth- 
less. We are all proud to call the story of Life insurance an 
—_ book; its pages must necessarily contain good and bad 
ideas. The crowning glory of the Life Insurance Institution 
is that the good ideas have gradually come to be almost 
universally accepted as a chart for those engaged in our busi- 
ness, as, day by day, we act as trustees for the future welfare 
of the great majority of our citizens. However, as we begin 
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this story in 1903, we must admit that we immediately en- 
counter some dark pages. 


THE First DECADE (1903-1913): 
Dissension, Exposure, and Reform 


It has been said that there was ‘a storm in the air’ with 
respect to the Life insurance business at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The irregularities existing in certain corporate practices 
had increasingly become the subject of public comment and 
discussion. Life insurance company officials and agents openly 
bickered among themselves. A great deal of this dissension 
appeared in the public press. The Sherman Antitrust Law 
had recently been enacted; the foundations of the American 
Federation of Labor had been laid; and many writers were 
busily engaged in exposing what were considered to be ex- 
ploitations of the “masses” and the “working men.” Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt swung his big stick and hit at ‘‘trusts 
and malefactors of great wealth.” 

Federal regulation of insurance by various means had long 
since been proposed as a measure to correct some of the 
abuses claimed to have arisen through regulation by the 
States. Bills were introduced in Congress to create a Federal 
Bureau of Insurance in 1892, 1897, and again in 1903. In 
his messages to Congress in 1904, and 1905, President Roose- 
velt strongly urged the extension of Federal authority “to 
cover interstate transactions in insurance.’ However, bills 
which were introduced in each of those years failed of passage. 

There was, nevertheless, a brighter side to the insurance 
picture of the times. Most companies were liberalizing their 
ey contracts in varying degrees. The legal reserve system 

ad been firmly established; nonforfeiture benefits, including 
cash and loan values, had been developed; inconstestability 
provisions of one or two years were in general use. And Mr. 
Haley Fiske, then Vice-President of the Metropolitan, could 
lay down such principles as the following in an address be- 
fore the National Life Underwriters’ Association in 1902: 

“That this business of ours is a high profession . . . that 
the people are entitled to truth and candor; . . . that the 
premiums collected are trust funds and their application 
and distribution a solemn matter; that if the business is to 
have permanent popular confidence its standard must be 
held high by management and agents; . . . Fidelity to the 
policyholders, fraternity among the agents, are principles 
which may safely be commended to you, gentlemen. . . ” 

From such principles as these, increasing emphasis came 
to be placed upon the interests of policyholders by more and 
more Life insurance companies. The whole concept of State 
supervision began to change. Theretofore, the Commissioners’ 
responsibility, and that of their Examiners, had been only to 
ascertain whether or not a company was solvent at the moment 
of examination. A new approach developed—namely, that it 
was the duty and responsibility of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment and its Examiners to study the company, its assets, and 
its management from the point of view of future solvency, 
and to detect any faults in company management. 

Out of all this agitation and ferment came the Armstrong 
Legislative Investigation of 1905 in New York conducted by 
Charles Evans Hughes, which, it has been said, contributed 
more to the sound development of Life insurance in the 
United States than any other single factor. From this investi- 
gation, and its attendant publicity, evolved the so-called ‘“Arm- 
strong Legislation,’ most of which became law in 1906. The 
major portion of those laws are still in effect in more or less 
amended form in New York and, due to the work of the 
Committee of Fifteen, in most other jurisdictions of the United 
States. The salutary effect of this investigation and of those 
laws cannot be overestimated. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


In the wake of the Armstrong Investigation and in an 
atmosphere tense with untoward disclosures in the insurance 
world, there followed other investigations and other notable 
events. Six additional investigative bodies were appointed in 
as many States; royal commissions were set up in England 
and Canada. The trial of Life insurance was being conducted 
before the bar of international public opinion. 

Concurrent with the Armstrong Investigation was the de- 
velopment in Massachusetts, and the final passage by its Legis- 
lature in 1907, of a bill designed to permit a system of savings 
bank Life insurance. This system was fathered by Louis D. 
Brandeis to overcome some of the alleged disadvantages and 
high costs of solicitation and collection of Industrial Life 
insurance. A few years later a State insurance office was 
established in Wisconsin to sell Ordinary insurance policies 
at cost. Insurance was thus made available, but its sale was 
not solicited. The results of these schemes speak for them- 
selves. The Wisconsin enterprise never ee gre Although 
savings bank insurance legislation has been enacted in two 
other States, the volume of such insurance has been extremely 
modest. Throughout the years since the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion the public has gained such confidence in the private 
companies that competition from those other types of insur- 
ance has never been a real threat to the established Life insur- 
ance business. 

During the Armstrong Investigation the insurance com- 
panies had before them a good example of a voluntary co- 
operative organization, formed in 1871 to meet current prob- 
lems of insurance supervision, which is now known as the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. The Arm- 
strong Investigation, and some oppressive legislation which 
followed in certain other States, gave the necessary impetus 
to the formation of similar organizations by the Life insur- 
ance companies in the United States for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of their policyholders throughout the 
country. In 1906 two trade associations were formed—the 
American Life Convention and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, later changed to the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. The first chairman and counsel of this latter 
association was former President Grover Cleveland. Over the 
years these two organizations have become pillars of strength 
in creating public confidence, in disseminating knowledge of 
good Life insurance practices, in opposing hostile legislation, 
and in paving the way for an end of the abuses so prevalent 
just prior to their formation. 


The Life insurance business today should feel grateful to 
Charles Evans Hughes and to the Committee of Fifteen. Their 
work produced a high degree of uniformity in the pattern of 
insurance laws and regulations throughout the United States; 
it produced reforms which have endured to this day. For al- 
must ha'f a century, since the Armstrong Investigation, Life 
insurance has been carried on on a high plane and with a deep 
sense of trusteeship on the part of all concerned. Instances of 
departure from this ideal have been rare and relatively small. 
Many years after the Armstrong Investigation, Charles Evans 
Hughes, in congratulating the Life insurance yoy upon 
their unparalleled growth and soundness, said Life insurance 
“is practically the highest form of trusteeship.”” In that same 
speech in 1926, Mr. Hughes concluded: 


“Your enterprise is perhaps the safest of all for it rests on 
the widest, as well as the most careful generalizations of 
experience. Unless the Nation fails there is no reason why 
you should not succeed. And that which makes the Nation 
great and prosperous, the self-reliance, the industry, the 
integrity, and the prudence of our people find a fitting 
record in your progress.” 
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LEROY A. LINCLON 


During the first decade of existence of The Volunteer State 
Life, while the Life insurance business had seen dissension, 
exposure, and reform, it had also seen progress in terms of 
insurance in force and in new types of benefits offered. In 
1903 the total Life insurance in force in the United States 
amounted to approximately $10 billion; in 1913 the total 
was more than $18], billion. Although Accident policies had 
been available for many years, the double indemnity concept 
was first introduced in 1904. This decade also saw the intro- 
duction of Retirement Income policies and of the Disability 
Waiver of Premium Benefit. Even as early as this first decade, 
it is apparent that the Life insurance business was recognizing 
its obligation to devise and experiment with new forms of 
coverage. 


THE SECOND DECADE (1913-1923): 
Social Consciousness and War 


The second 10 years of The Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company witnessed a dawning of social consciousness on the 

rt of the whole Life insurance business. Life insurance 
ideas developed and experiments performed during these 
years were later used—and, in some cases, misused—by other 
businesses, other institutions, and by Government. 

In the field of public health, the Life insurance companies 
had an abiding interest. They had a vital concern with the 
health of their policyholders—even of those whose — 
were only a few cents a week. This concern was evidenced by 
three great experiments undertaken by one company during 
the decade 1913-1923. In the previous decade there had been 
written and widely distributed many health pamphlets, the 
principal one being entitled The War Upon Consumption. A 
visiting nurse service was first utilized by a Life insurance 
company for its ailing policyholders in 1909. Then, in Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, a demonstration was undertaken to 
show what could be accomplished by education and appro- 
priate welfare measures to alleviate tuberculosis. Nurses and 
doctors established themselves in this small town; physical ex- 
aminations were given, diagnoses made, and diseases treated. 
The demonstration ended in 1923. During its last two years 
there had been a 56 percent reduction in deaths from tubercu- 
losis, and the rate for later years became progressively lower. 

A similar demonstration was leneieaatell at Thetford Mines 
in Quebec in 1921 with the object of reducing the excessive 
rate of infant mortality. The infant mortality rate from 1917 
to 1920 in that town was 276 per thousand live births. As 
a result of proper maternity care, improved sanitary condi- 
tions, and a wider knowledge of proper procedures, it had 
been reduced to 96 per thousand by 1923. 

Again, in Kingsport, Tennessee, where the population was 
engaged largely in industry, a major welfare program was 
undertaken in connection with Group insurance. The principal 
industries in the town were covered by Group insurance, wel- 
fare work was initiated and a nursing service instituted. In 
1917 the death rate at all ages there was 26 per thousand. In 
1919 it had been reduced to 20 and by 1921 to 12 per 
thousand. 

Surely these experiments help to dramatize the methods 
available for better health in America. For example, we need 
only note the subsequent growth of health boards in numbers 
and in activities, visiting nurse services, maternity centers, 
cong education, and increased vigilance in this whole, broad 
eld. 

Speaking a few years after the conclusion of these three 
8reat experiments, Charles Evans Hughes found occasion to 
say: 

“There was a time when insurance companies dealt with 
mortality only through the tables underlying their calcula- 
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tions of premiums. But now it is different. They find ad- 
vantage . . . in seeking to prolong life. They give us in- 
formation; they promote undertakings to prevent disease. 
They thus become the agencies of health as well as of thrift, 
and it is idle to talk of thrift unless you have health.” 


Although the idea of Group insurance was first suggested 
in the 1880's, it was not until 1912 that this simplified 
method of protecting large numbers of people was used and 
the first Group Life insurance policy was written. The issu- 
ance of Group Accident and Health insurance followed 
shortly thereafter and was a part of the Kingsport, Tennessee, 
project in 1919. Here again Life insurance pointed the way 
to adequate protection for many people against the everyday 
hazards of life, long before the evolution of plans such as the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, and long before the Federal 
Government's recent active concern with this aspect of the 
welfare of the American people. 

By experimentation and expansion, the Life insurance com- 
panies have been able to provide the public with many types 
of insurance protection, personal as well as Group. For ex- 
ample, in an effort to provide lower-cost insurance the com- 
panies first offered Life insurance in certain cases without the 
usual so of medical examinations. This decade also 
witnessed the beginning of an experiment to provide totally 
and permanently disabled agp onary with an annual in- 
come of 10 percent of the face amount of their policies, thus 
partially offsetting their loss of earnings. In another new 
development the companies began to issue individual Acci- 
dent and Health policies, including a provision for income 
payable during temporary disability. Near the end of this 
period Group insurance contracts providing for retirement 
annuities were first made available. 

The dissemination of these insurance ideas has served to 
awaken the American people to an awareness of their own 
responsibilities for their own security. It has helped to thwart 
a creeping socialism and even communism—and finally, it 
has demonstrated that these reasonable needs of the people 
can be met through private means without recourse to Govern- 
ment. In so doing, the Life insurance companies have helped 
to preserve one of the virtues of our forefathers—self-reliance. 

By education, advertising, and personal solicitation, the 
American people had been made aware of the advantages of 
adequate Life insurance. With the entry of the United States 
into World War I, there came agitation for some form of Life 
insurance for soldiers and sailors. The Federal Government 
undertook to provide such insurance and established the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. This effort was endorsed and 
materially aided by the Life insurance companies of the 
country. The companies at one time refused to sell a service- 
man Life insurance unless he were covered by the maximum 
amount of Government insurance. This bread cast upon the 
waters by the Life insurance companies was, indeed, found 
after many days. The impetus given by the Government's in- 
surance program, and the resulting widespread knowledge of 
Life insurance, was reflected in tremendous sales for many 
years which, as a matter of fact, were materially increased as 
a result of the influenza epidemic of 1918. 


Only minor effects of the depression of the early 1920's 
were felt by the Life insurance companies. By the close of 
the decade the total Life insurance in force in the country 
was more than $55 billion—three times that of 1913. The 
phenomenal early growth of Group insurance is reflected in 
the number of certificates outstanding: The figure for 1913 
was approximately 34,000; by 1923 this figure had mpulti- 
plied more than 60 times, to a total of about 2,100,000. 











THE THIRD DECADE (1923-1933): 
Prosperity and Financial Chaos 


The growth of Life insurance during the third decade of 
the existence of your Company was fabulous. The booming 
Twenties were at hand. Money was abundant, and some 
people, I have heard, engaged in stock-market transactions! 

In another field, Life insurance again pointed the way to 
what became known as unemployment insurance. At the be- 
ginning of this decade, Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, had urged job insurance as a safeguard against 
suffering and as a bulwark of social stability. A measure was 
introduced in the New York Legislature in 1924 to permit 
the writing of such insurance by Life insurance companies. 
The bill was passed by the Senate but failed to pass the 
Assembly in its crowded final session. 

Although twice defeated in the New York Legislature, 
efforts were continued to permit the writing of such insurance, 
and finally in 1928 the endorsement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was obtained. Had this endorsement come four 
years earlier the bill would have been passed, but in 1928 
mag was everywhere and unemployment was almost un- 

nown. Mr. Hoover himself, in accepting the Presidential 
nomination, said “ . . . unemployment . . . is widely dis- 
appearing.’ However, efforts were continued to permit private 
companies to write unemployment insurance, and in 1931 a 
bill was passed by both Houses of the New York Legislature. 
Unexpectedly, the bill was vetoed by Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. When unemployment insurance finally arrived, as 
it did a few years later when the specter of unemployment 
was everywhere visible, it came oh x the forceful auspices 
of government. 

The depression years, following 1929, presented many 
ag. problems for the Life insurance business. Sales were 
ow, lapses were high, borrowing was heavy, and foreclosures 
on farm as well as city properties rose rapidly. Perhaps most 
important of all, these years marked the coming of age of 
Life insurance as a rampart of national security. 

From 1923 to 1933 the total amount of Life insurance in 
force in the United States increased roughly 75 percent. This 
figure would have been much higher because of the large sales 
of the booming Twenties, had it not been for the depression. 
At the end of this decade the total Life insurance in force— 
Ordinary, Industrial, and Group—was actually decreasing year 
by year. Policy loan values became exhausted; individuals 
were forced to drop Life insurance protection because of 
unemployment and economic chaos; and foreclosures of mort- 
gages held by Life insurance companies were forced in many 
cases, but only after long periods of leniency on the part of 
the companies. As a last resort, properties were acquired, re- 
habilitated, managed, and ultimately sold. 

During these 10 years of prosperity and depression, the 
Life insurance companies, by experiment and research, con- 
tinued to keep in sight the goal of providing their policy- 
holders with improved benefits and services. Double Indem- 
nity benefits were added to Industrial policies, salary savings 
plans were developed in order to make regular forms of insur- 
ance more readily available to groups of employees, and 
Monthly Premium policies were introduced to accommodate 
those whose salaries were paid monthly and whose budgets 
were on a monthly basis. A great public need was met by the 
issuance of Family Income policies, designed to provide an 
income for dependents in the event of the death of the bread- 
winner—at a time when such an income was usually most 
needed. In the field of Group insurance, new developments 
included policies covering the expenses of hospitalization, 
surgical operations, and other forms of medical care. 
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The record of the Institution of Life Insurance during the 
depression was unequaled by any financial business. There 
were few failures—mostly of very small and inexperienced 
companies, representing about 2 percent of the Life insurance 
assets in the United States. Most of the possible losses to 
policyholders were eventually recouped through a process of 
reinsurance. This was a remarkable record. 

Life insurance had stood like a rock amid economic chaos, 
disaster, and hysteria. Five thousand banks had closed their 
doors; national income had almost been cut in half, and 
15,000,000 were unemployed. Yet, because of able manage- 
ment, conservative policies, and fidelity of purpose, the Life 
insurance business carried on, almost as usual, soundly based 
on a record of achievement initiated long before the depres- 
sion began. 


THE FourtH DECADE (1933-1943): 
Depression, Recovery, and War 


After 30 years of existence the fourth decade opened for 
The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company in a country 
still in the depths of depression. Government began to take 
a more and more powerful hand in the direction of the na- 
tional economy. Things which had formerly been done by 
private enterprise and private resources came to be done by 
government or by the compulsion of government. 

Government relief projects were the first answer to the 
mounting pressure for some aid for the unemployed. Govern- 
ment finally answered the unemployment insurance problem 
in the form of the Federal Social Security legislation of 1935, 
which, in addition, provided a public assistance program and 
an Old-Age and Survivors’ insurance program. Since enact- 
ment, all of these programs have been subject to continuous 
political pressure to increase the areas in which they operate 
and to increase the benefits provided. It is worthy of note, in 
pessing. that large portions of this Federal legislation were 

ased upon Life insurance ideas and experiments which had 
been developed and conducted over the years. 

With recovery came recrimination. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Life insurance companies during the depression 
brought with it attacks from many quarters. The Institute of 
Life Insurance was formed to answer these attacks by educa- 
tion and explanation and to tell the story of private Life 
insurance. 

However, the attacks continued and became focused upon 
the tremendous assets of the large Life insurance companies. 
In 1938 President Franklin D. Roosevelt, denying any “trust- 
busting” intent, asked for a study of the concentration of 
economic power. As a major field for such study, he men- 
tioned, “the tremendous investment funds controlled by our 
great insurance companies.” The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee was established by the Federal Congress, 
and its study of “big business” continued in 1939 and 1940. 
After its hearings were concluded, the distinguished Chairman 
of that Committee, Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, said to 
your speaker, “You have come through with flying colors.” 
I now assert that Life insurance is still proudly flying those 
same colors! 

During the depression, government had entered the field of 
housing which was not only much needed but provided work 
for the unemployed. The Life insurance companies had long 
provided funds through mortgages for housing of all kinds as 
well as office buildings and industrial properties. Prior to the 
war, direct ownership of housing as an investment had been 
undertaken. One project of over 12,000 dwelling units was 
started in 1939—a project paid for entirely by private Life 
insurance funds with no aspect of relief and no reliance upon 
governmental assistance. This single enterprise was the fore- 
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runner of similar projects erected thereafter for war workers 
throughout the country. 

With Pearl Harbor came the problems of war clauses, 
National Service Life Insurance, and the investment of un- 

recedented sums.in Government Bonds and in the building 

of war industries. In the field of investments, the Life insur- 
ance companies made perhaps their greatest contribution to 
the war effort. Some companies led the parade of patriots in 
helping to finance war expenditures by investing more than 
50 percent of their total assets in Government Bonds. Such 
investments were clearly in the interests. of the policyholders 
and the Nation; yet they required the declining of loans in 
other and more lucrative fields. 

The depression had come and gone, and the country was at 
war at the close of the fourth decade, in 1943. The total Life 
insurance in force in the United States had increased to $137 
billion, which was almost 45 percent over the figure for 1933. 


THE FirtH DECADE (1943-1953): 
Inflation and Prosperity 


The recent story of our business can hardly be called 
history. However, our growth has been spectacular. This year 
will see a total of about $300 billion of Life insurance in 
force in the United States, more than twice that in force in 
1943, and 30 times the figure for 1903. An estimated three 
out of four families in the United States own some Life insur- 
ance. 

A good portion of this insurance is a reflection of the 
ending of the war and the subsequent inflation. This inflation 
was not of our making. As a matter of fact, we participated 
in a plan to refuse loans which would add fuel to the infla- 
tionary fires. Our business, by virtue of the Supreme Court 
decision in the S.E.U.A. case, became subject to the regulatory 
powers of Congress under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. But Congress has agreed to withhold the exercise of 
those powers in the public interest and in order to permit the 
continuation of State regulation. While attacks and destruc- 
tive criticism have not ceased, the new attitude now apparent 
in Washington may bring with it a surcease from such 
attacks, a lessening of governmental interference with our 
business, and a freer rather than a more-controlled economy. 

The Life insurance companies have continued their efforts 
to provide the types of insurance essential to the changing 
needs of our people. We have recently broadened the field 
of Group insurance by offering a coverage which will assist 
in paying the major medical expenses incident to extremely 
serious, or so-called catastrophic, illness. A new Life insur- 
ance or development in the personal Accident and 
Health field has been Family Hospital and Surgical Expense 
insurance, which provides these and other related coverages 
for the members of a family by means of a single policy. 

We have continued our undertakings to prevent disease and 
to prolong life. More than half of all deaths at all ages in 
our country are due to diseases of the heart and arteries. 
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Eight years ago almost 150 United States and Canadian Life 
insurance companies organized the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund. This Fund is supported by voluntary annual 
contributions made by member companies. Contributions 
from others are not solicited. To date a total of over $514 
million has been granted by the Fund to support widespread 
research programs in 97 established institutions in a major 
effort to conquer the dreaded ravages of today's number one 
killer of our people. 

From this vantage point in history and on the 50th anni- 
versary of your Company, you and all of us can feel proud 
to be members of the Life insurance fraternity. We can feel 
especially proud of the Agency system with its fine body of 
field-men and their increasingly constructive work. Our busi- 
ness has become a cornerstone for individual and family 
character by which a man, with the help of his Life insurance 
agent, may build security and financial independence for 
himself and his family. 

Our business is really a high profession in which reposes 
the confidence, the trust, and the savings of some 90 million 
owners of legal reserve Life insurance in our Nation of over 
160 million. We have conducted our business in the interests 
of our policyholders; we have increased benefits—often be- 
yond the written requirements of our contracts; we have sur- 
vived depressions, wars, and economic crises; we have experi- 
mented and developed new coverages to meet the changing 
needs of the people; we have pioneered in medicine, welfare, 
housing, and in loans for business large and small; and we 
have invested in Government Bonds and in countless new 
industries. 

Our investments alone have provided the tocls for progress. 
When our country was primarily agricultural, Life insurance 
assets were channeled to aid the farmers. As our Nation 
grew, these assets helped in urban building and development. 
As industry developed, we helped to build railroads, utilities, 
and factories. As our cities developed, these funds furnished 
housing and housing projects. In war our assets were diverted 
to Government Bonds, and in peace to our economic well- 
being, growth, and progress. 

The future of our business is inextricably interwoven with 
the future of our Nation. In the past our business has not 
been found wanting in the trust reposed in it by the American 
people. It will not be found derelict in the future. Its leaders 
will continue to guide the Life insurance business along the 
paths of dedicated service to our policyholders and to our 
Nation. 

The progress and the accomplishments of the past 50 years 
are with us all today on the Golden Anniversary of your 
Company. The passage of the years may dim the thrill of 
these stirring events, but it cannot take from us the solid vir- 
tues of these accomplishments. As you face the future, I feel 
with you the satisfaction of those accomplishments, and I 
join with you in the hope that the future will bring your 
Company prosperity and a measure of success far beyond your 


expectation. 
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All Business is Show Business 


SELLING: THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
By DR. HENRY G. BAKER, Assoc. Professor of Marketing, University of Utah. 


Delivered before the Utah Association of Sales Executives Annual University of Selling for the Salesmen of Members, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, November 20, 1953. 


EW can resist the thrills and excitement of the circus 
F rade, for it is the forerunner of The Greatest Show 

On Earth! The first piercing notes of the trumpet, the 
boom of the huge bass drum—-give fair warning that the 
circus is in town! 

Visualize Merle Evans, Director of the famous Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus Band and his mu- 
sicians marching down Main Street playing “Barnum & 
Bailey,” the most stirring march in show business. If you 
thrill to martial music, love the stirring rhythm and rousing 
brass of a great band—circus music is for you. 

Watch the pretty majorette as she struts and prances, and 
keeps the baton twirling all the while. Let’s see if we can 
find a parallel in selling, the greatest show on earth in busi- 
ness and industry, while we are watching the parade of the 
Greatest Show On Earth in show business, Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus, which has held that reputation 
in show business for a long time. 

The parade tells us that the circus is in town. We know 
that the greatest show on earth doesn’t just happen. Like 
good sales management, it has had fine planning behind it, 
and now the execution of that planning is /etter perfect. Sell- 
ing, the Greatest Show On Earth in business and industry, 
has careful and exacting planning behind it too. 

There has been excellent product development, first-rate 
product and market testing, careful selection of brand names, 
a considered packaging the product and labeling it, many 
quantitative market analyses, determination of market poten- 
tials, sales potentials, and sales quotas, decisions on pricing 
and price policies, planning the sale organization, planning 
the sales program, and administering sales programs and cam- 
paigns, besides advertising and sales promotional materials. 

Other planning behind the salesman are those management 
problems having to do with the management of sales and 
service personnel, recruitment and selection of sales. person- 
nel, development of a sales training program, training of 
salesmen, supervision of salesmen, planning for salesmen’s 
reports, stimulation of the sales force, determination of sales 
territories, salesmen's assignments, evaluation of salesmen’s 
performance, compensation of selling and supervisory forces, 
and control of sales operations. 

Man! What a lot of planning goes on before the salesman 
even starts. It’s just like the Greatest Show On Earth in 
show business. Before the performers can stage the show, there 
are hours, days, weeks, and months of rehearsals at Sarasota, 
Florida. Animals must be secured from all quarters of the 
globe to supply the varieties and sizes needed. Even the trans- 
portation of the circus must be planned right down to the 
pound, and the labor force must be able to set up the big-top 
in a few hours during the night, and to be able to tear down 
and pack, also, in a very short time. 

SELLING, The Greatest Show On Earth in Business and 
Industry, also has the very finest planning behind it. Some- 
times it is several years from the time a new product is on 
the drawing board until it is on the production line. Just as a 
good show must have good management behind the scenes, 
good selling in America must have and has the world’s best- 
trained management behind it. We have more know-how in 


product planning, marketing research, product testing, and 
all other functions of sales management than any country in 
the world. To gain a real appreciation of the Greatest Show 
On Earth in show business, we must go down to the circus 
grounds the night before and watch the organization of the 
circus. Everyman must know his exact assignment and per- 
form it—rain or shine. In order to do our best work as 
salesmen, we, too, must know what takes place behind the 
scenes, understand something of bow the product is planned, 
how sales quotas are established, ow salesmen are recruited, 
and all of the other myriad activities that must be performed 
before the show can open. 

Now that we have recognized the behind-the-scenes men, 
sales managers (sometimes referred to by salesmen as non- 
productive salesmen), let's go on with the show. 

The next person in the parade of The Greatest Show On 
Earth who catches our eye is the Ringmaster. 


Act I. ANIMAL ACT 


The Ringmaster leads the animals through their paces in 
The Greatest Show On Earth in show business. We see ele- 
phants, bears, seals, dogs, and monkeys, as well as many 
other kinds of animals. We can note characteristics of good 
salesmen as the animal parade goes by. 

The memory of the ELEPHANT is legion. In fact, it is 
said that an elephant has such an excellent memory that once 
brought from the wild lands, he is chained to a strong, re- 
inforced, concrete post. After tugging for hours and hours, 
he resigns himself to captivity. From this moment on, he 
remembers that he need not budge even though tied to a thin 
wooden stake, driven into the sod but a few inches. 

This is a lesson from which all of us should profit. Let's 
forget the tough customers we didn’t sell, and tug as hard 
as ever before at the tough customers we may be able to 
sell. The elephant also has a thick hide, and we all know that 
“thin-skin’’ and over-sensitiveness have no place in — 
We believe in the honor and integrity of the American people 
as a whole, and are willing to play averages. The ‘‘no-sales” 
we experience help us to keep our selling tools sharp for our 
other customers and prospects. 

BEARS in the circus learn to ride bicycles and to B aggeoes 
dances. If a bear can learn to ride a bicycle gracefully, cer- 
tainly we can take heart at learning to demonstrate those 
tough ones like gas and electric ranges, for example. The 
General Electric Company operates schools for its retailer's 
salesmen, where the salesmen must cook their own meals, 
wash and iron their own clothes, and make ice cream in the 
refrigerator. After one week of this, the salesmen can bake 
a fair cake, broil a pretty good steak, and demonstrate home 
laundry equipment, with confidence. 

SEALS give a most studied demonstration of poise, relaxa- 
tion under fire, and the utmost self-assurance. Of course, 
they expect a nice, fat, mackeral after each successful exhibit 
but we, too, can expect extra bonuses, prizes, and commissions 
when we give a good performance. 

DOGS under the “Big Top” look just like our collies and 
shepards and spitzes at home, but they act differently. The 
difference might be as great as that between trained and un- 
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trained salesmen. The trained dogs know just what to do and 
when to do it, and how to do it. Our fifty-seven varieties 
of dogs at home can’t get excited at the right time, and just 
when we ask “Rover” to “roll over” for our company, he 
does absolutely nothing. The trained dog takes his act in 
stride and doesn’t fumble when the chips are down. It is 
not a sin for a salesman to be without training, but for an 
experienced salesman to be unaware of the best in sales litera- 
ture, effective speaking techniques, and newer selling prac- 
tices, is as serious a problem as “Rover” trying to perform 
with the trained circus dogs. 

Dogs are the most loyal animals on earth—truly man's 
best friend. Loyalty is a good trait for salesmen too; in fact, 
it is possible for a salesman to build a career on /oyalty alone, 
but regardless of how many good qualities a salesman may 
have without loyalty—he will be a failure. 

MONKEYS look and act more like us than other animals. 
Monkeys, although skilled physically can radiate no enthusi- 
asm. Emerson said that nothing great can be accomplished 
without enthusiasm. Let’s remember from monkeys—that we 
are different. We can create enthusiasm. 

Remember the story of Frank Bettger. Frank says: 

“Shortly after I started out as a professional baseball 

layer, I got one of the biggest shocks of my life. That was 
back in 1907. I was playing for Johnstown, Pennsylvania, in 
the Tri-state league. I was young and ambitious—wanted to 
get to the top—and what happened? I was fired! 

“My whole life might have been different if I hadn't gone 
to the manager and asked him why he fired me. The man- 
ager said he fired me because I was lazy! ‘“Well, Bert,” I 
said, “I’m so nervous, so scared, that I want to hide my fear 
from the crowd, and especially the other players on the 
team. Besides, I hope that by taking it easy, I'll get rid of 
my nervousness.” 

“ Frank,’ he -said, ‘it will never work. That's the thing 
that is holding you down. Whatever you do after you leave 
here, for heaven's sake wake yourself up, and put some life 
and enthusiasm into your work!’” 

Frank went from Johnstown at $175 a month to Chester, 
Pennsylvania for $25 per month. But, he resolved to be “Mr. 
Enthusiasm’ himself. An old ball player, Danny Meehan, 
saw his enthusiastic play and asked him why he ranked bush- 
league. Frank, being anxious to go to the top asked his ad- 
vice on how to move upwards. A week later Frank had a 
trial with New Haven, Connecticut. Here, he put the new 
resolution of enthusiasm into effect. He says: 

“From the minute I appeared on the field, I acted like a 
man electrified. I acted as though I were alive with a million 
batteries! I threw the ball around the diamond so fast and 
so hard that it almost knocked our infielders’ hands apart. 
Once, apparently trapped, I slid into third base with so 
much energy and force that the third baseman fumbled the 
ball and I was able to score an important run. Yes, it was 
all a show, an act I was putting on. The thermometer that 
day was nearly 100°. I wouldn't have been surprised if I 
od dropped over with a sunstroke the way I ran around the 
eld. 

The next day the newspapers told how “Pep” Bettger, who 
had a barrel of enthusiasm, inspired the rest of the team and 
won the game. He was called the life of the team. Within 
ten days his salary went from $25 a month to $185, a 700% 
increase. Not because he could throw, hit, or catch a ball 

better than before, but because of his enthusiasm. 

Two years from the time he was fired at Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, he was regular third baseman for the St. Louis 
Cardinals, and had multiplied his income by thirty times. 
Two years later he was injured while fielding a ball and was 











forced to retire from baseball. This appeared to be a real 
tragedy to Frank. Two years of collecting installment furni- 
ture payments followed before he decided to try selling life 
insurance. He was just as much a failure at selling life insur- 
ance as he had been when he first played baseball, and began 
to look for a job as a shipping clerk. However, before retir- 
ing one night he thought over his sports career and decided 
that he would give life insurance selling one last fling, but 
with all the enthusiasm he could muster. 

Now, by acting enthusiastic he became successful immedi- 
ately, and as a salesman for the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, Frank Bettger ranked among that 
organization's first five, nationally, for twenty years! He /ed 
the field six different times, and made some 40,000 calls dur- 
ing his career as a salesman. Frank Bettger today is still in 
the insurance business and, in addition, is a lecturer, sales 
consultant, and sales trainer. Remember the monkey; be 
can’t get enthusiastic. Take a cue from Frank Bettger and put 
enthusiasm to its greatest good, and collect extra bonuses and 
commissions by doing something that everyone can do—be 
enthusiastic. 

Following in the wake of the Ringmaster in the parade, 
we turn to the aerialist. 


Act II. AERIALISTS 


Act II of the Greatest Show on Earth features the aerialists. 
What a thrill to see the spine-tingling, hair-raising trapeze 
acts performed at the top of the big tent. The acts progress 
from thrilling to most thrilling until finally we see a double 
sommersault with a full twist at fifty feet above the earth. 


But how much more thrilling is the best sale of the year 
that we make. Remember the sales we have made just this 
week, trucks and automobiles, TV sets and home laundries, 
construction materials and textiles, and foods and drugs. 
How much more lasting is the thrill, when we know that our 
split-second timing of a close, our instantaneous answer to an 
objection, our exact timing of asking for the order constitute 
the mainspring of our ‘‘free-consumer-choice” economy. In 
some economies in the world, there is compulsory production 
and the resources are allocated by fiat and compulsion. 


In America, the consumer is king. With his dollars he 
votes for some products, but some products are not elected 
and fall by the wayside. If a salesman in the “creative sell- 
ing’ fields fails to produce sales, industry's wheels cease to 
turn. People would no doubt find and go after food, clothing, 
and shelter; but igh standards of living must be “‘sold.” 

Salesmen in a “free-consumer-choice’” economy are mis- 
sionaries of a higher material standard of living. Most of us 
will agree that mental and spiritual development tend to 
follow a standard of living of health, cleanliness, and decency. 
And, cleanliness is next to Godliness. 

Let's not forget the ‘‘tradition of excellence’ of the sales- 
men who have gone before us, and let's keep progressing in 
selling through more and better training. Right now, the 
retail salesman needs help. We have been so busy with our 
own problems of World War II, and the seller's market fol- 
lowing it, that we have neglected to set selling standards and 
to provide industry sales training for those who desire to 
enter retail selling. Retailers demand training and experience 
when recruiting typists, file clerks, truck drivers, janitors, and 
elevator operators, but will hire the first boy who comes 
along, and put him to work at selling. This employment of 
people with absolutely no training is a slap in the face at 
our profession. We know that retail salesmen need training 
far more than the typists and truck drivers, and other special- 
ists in retailing. 
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But what have we as an industry done to help. Have we 
set up standard examinations such as those of the National 
Office Management Association? Or, have we set up a far- 
reaching educational program, for people who want to learn 
to sell, such as the bankers have done in their industry, with 
their American Institute of Banking? 

Let's remember the inroads that self-service grocery, drugs, 
varieties, and hardware stores are making in the selling in- 
dustry, and begin to teach the young people, who want to 
join our industry. Note most of our secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities have as their objective, that of develop- 
ing a well-adjusted youth, who can take his responsible place 
in society. There is little time for, vocational or professional 
training of a specialized nature. We must accept this chal- 
lenge of better training in some areas of selling before its 
impact becomes too serious. 

Just this summer while traveling over the country in a 
consulting capacity for a business firm, I made an informal 
study of the quality of retail selling. It was very poor in 
Atlanta, Georgia; Norfolk, Virginia; Boston, Massachusetts; 
Bangor, Maine; Chicago, Illinois; and one Intermountain 
City, the name of which I shall not divulge. In each instance, 
where there was poor retail selling, it was, I am sure due to 
faulty training, or no training at all. Just a few examples, 
first, in an Intermountain shoe store: 

“Young man, I would like to buy a pair of brown, wing- 
tip, oxfords, like that pair in the window.” The salesman 
disappears behind the scene, returns, and says, “We don't 
have anymore.” I say, “I’m almost sure that you have some, 
let's see if the manager can help us." We check with the 
manager and find the shoes, and—due to an excess of deter- 
mination on the part of the buyer (not the seller)—buy 
them, paying cash. 

In a very large Chicago department store that has been 
doing business for over one hundred years, I say, “I would 
like to buy some sterling silver jewelry as a present for my 
wife—I have been away all summer and wish to take her a 
gift,” holding some bills in my hand where she could see 
them. I said, ‘Are these sterling? She called to another 
salesgirl and asked what is sterling? After four gruelling 
hours, I was able to buy a toy for each of our children, but 
had to await arrival in Salt Lake City to buy my wife's gift. 

Gentlemen, the situation at retail is not a healthy one for 
our profession. Incidentally, if you will pardon another per- 
sonal reference, I might say that when our family oeal | 
Salt Lake City just fourteen months ago, a photographer from 
one of the papers snapped a photograph of Mrs. Baker and 
our six children, which appeared on the Women’s Page next 
day. Now, if I were an insurance salesman, I believe that 
this photograph would constitute a clue. Do you know that 
we waited and waited for an insurance salesman to call— 
none did. So, by December, we gave up and called one in. 
We also had to call a vacuum cleaner salesman to come out, 
when we bought a new vacuum cleaner a few months ago; 
none had stopped by voluntarily. Although there are twenty- 
one steps up to our front door, I'll wager there will be more 
door-bell ringing during the next twelve months. 

What I am trying to say here is that I think we as an 
industry are guilty in not setting up at least a minimum sales 
training program for young people who wish to enter the 
field of salesmanship. If we do not, we cannot blame retailers 
and others who hire untrained people to sell, when trained 
salesmen are simply not available. 

However, my assignment today is to sell selling. Let's 
keep our industry alive and progressing, even if we have to 
do some teaching and organizing ourselves to give some of 
the younger and less-experienced salesmen a lift. 








VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


After the aerialist passes, we see the lion trainer in the long 


parade. 
Act III. Lion TRAINER 


The lion trainer of The Greatest Show On Earth denotes 
the ultimate in courage, when he walks into a cage of ten 
ferocious beasts, and puts them through their paces. Through 
the burning hoop they all go, one by one. The lion trainer 
wins the poem of all with his iron nerve. 

Although the lion is ferocious and is called the king of 
beasts, he could never match man as a protagonist. The sales- 
man, particularly, when selling to purchasing agents, and 
other professional buyers, faces one of the most involved of 
human relations problems. The buyer's mind is hardened 
against persuasion from long years of experience. This chal- 
lenge of meeting all the objections that can be raised by pro- 
fessional buyers day after day, week after week, requires the 
same kind of courage as that possessed by the lion trainer. 
Here, selling becomes a challenge equal to the thrill of the 
persuasion used by an experienced trial lawyer, a skilled min- 
ister, or a successful statesman. 


Act IV. HiGH Wire WALKER 


Following, the lion trainer, we see the high wire walker 
pass in parade. 

The high wire walker shows us another act requiring pre- 
cision and discipline. It is said that some of these talented 
people are products of twenty generations of om performers, 
and that they are virtually born into the profession. Each 
step of the high wire walker must be — sure, and true. 
Balance is the key to this climactic act under the Big Top of 
The Greatest Show On Earth. 

Selling, the greatest show on earth in business and indus- 
try, requires these same skills for its stars. Precision of word, 
action, and demonstration are the keys for selling more in 
fifty-four. Yes, although sales for the first three quarters of 
1953 in U. S. business, are up an average of 16% Eon 1952, 
and net profits are up an average of 20%, sales managers are 
returning to the one platoon system, and with stronger sales- 
men in our competitor's companies too, we are going to have 
to work longer and harder, organize our efforts better and, 
in effect, use more precision selling in the twelve months 
ahead. Precision selling requires the discipline and balance 
of the high wire walker. Precision, discipline, and balance 
are necessary qualifications to those who are stars in selling, 
just as these are necessary qualifications for the high wire 
star in The Greatest Show On Earth. 

The salesman walks a high wire stretching between his 
company and the customer. It is an important _ in dis- 
tribution that he fills. Every walk across this high wire by 
the salesman means more smoke coming out of factory chim- 
neys, more milk and music lessons for children of factory 
workers, and more labor-saving devices for the wives of these 
workers. Contrariwise, if our salesmen do not cross these 
high wires and persuade more prospects to buy, the economy 
slows down. 

The economists, who have long placed so much emphasis 
on production, and so little on consumption and marketing 
are now moving into the battleline with us marketing people, 
one by one. 

Listen to Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and Eisenhower's chief eco- 
nomic adviser, who is discussing “A Science of Consump- 
tion ;”” he says: 

“And even if the consumer's propensity to spend can ever 
be charted accurately, some smart marketer will surely come 
along and upset all the analyses by selling thousands or even 
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HENRY G. BAKER 


millions of people, who on paper aren’t in a buying mood. 
Their propensity to spend, indeed, is likely to depend for a 
long time on those practitioners of persuasion, the sales and 
advertising men.” 

Now, let’s do a brilliant job of igh wire walking, and in 
Dr. Burns’ words, let’s “upset the analyses’ by being terrific 
“practitioners of persuasion.” Let’s walk that igh wire so well 
that this old recession bird will just have to hover over us 
for years while looking for a place to build a nest. 


Act V. EQUESTRIANS 


Next in line in the parade is the equestrian. 

The circus equestrian rides standing on one foot, on his 
hands, and about every other way possible. He has more 
than one way of riding. Unlike an amateur horseman, who 
rides in a traditional manrier, the professional equestrian has 
many different methods of transporting himself on the horse's 
back. 

We find another parallel from The Greatest Show On 
Earth, which we can apply to selling. We find that to be a 
star salesman one needs to know more than one way to ap- 
proach customers, to determine customer's needs, to present 
merchandise properly, to answer objections, and to close sales. 
Where the untrained or amateur has one iron-clad method, 
a professional salesman adapts his method to his prospective 
customer. The professional salesman sells to the customer as 
the customer wants to be sold. He knows when and how to 
answer objections, and when and how to close. 

An analogy can be drawn in still another way. The skilled 
horseman must know what his horse. can and will do. The 
skilled salesman must know what his product can and will do 
for the customer, where it is made, the history of the com- 
pany that makes it, and certain technical data about the prod- 
uct. He need not unload all of this information on every 
prospective customer, but this knowledge will give him a 
perspective, a confidence, and a sincerity, which he will never 
have without it. 

I was talking to a veteran play producer. He said that sin- 
cerity was the most important attribute in an actor. He 
wpe out that many of the apparently talented actors, he 

d seen in his lifetime of experience, had failed to gain 
audience response because of insincerity. Usually the audi- 
ence cannot analyse what it is but it will always sense some- 
thing wrong. The actor himself may not know why he is 
ineffective. The salesman’s audience, the customer, can also 
sense insincerity immediately. 

Recently, I thought I sensed insincerity while buying a 
gas conversion unit for my home furnace. The salesman said 
he had installed these units for over thirty years and he was 
sure that they were the best. I asked one simple question: 
“In what city are these units manufactured?” He could 
answer—“Only back East somewhere.’’ There was no sale 
for him. It is difficult to understand how a man could repre- 
sent a company for thirty years without knowing its exact loca- 
tion. Product and company knowledge give us added “re- 
serve” and assurance, and to the inquisitive, perhaps, the 
answer to an objection. 

_ The horseman must place trust in his horse; the salesman 
in his product. Many of us complain because our line of 
products is not broad enough. How would you like to sell 
Coca-Cola? Not only does that company produce only one 
product, the sales force is divided into bottle and fountain 
sales. But my friend Lew Dugger, Market Research Director 
of this company, completed a research project in Australia 
not too long ago proving that children’s consumption of Coca- 
Cola would not interfere with their drinking milk, which 
Study opened up Coca-Cola sales, in the largest cities of that 








country. The Coca-Cola Company claims that theirs, is the 
most available product the world over, East and West, North 
and South. If this company can do this great a job of mar- 
keting a product, which they claim will only refresh one, 
what should we be able to do with products that provide 
transportation, wash clothes, and furnish recreation. 

We can perform a great service for most of our companies 
by recommending product improvements that we learn about 
from our close contacts with users. Even in the Armed Serv- 
ices during World War II, the Navy, Air Force, and Army, 
which have been accused of being laden with red tape, had 
excellent communications procedures, whereby front line fight- 
ing men, could draw improved designs for machine guns, or 
any other equipment. Some of our most progressive com- 
panies have not maximized the salesman’s knowledge of the 
product-in-use, in their new and ee models. Let's be- 
gin to funnel information about product improvement back to 
headquarters; this is the measure of a professional attitude 
in selling. 

Star salesman treat their products with the same care that 
the skilled equestrian gives his horse. The professional dia- 
mond merchant places the gem in his hand as though it were 
worth a million dollars and shines it with his $20 silk neck- 
tie. The professional fur salesman fondles a mink coat from 
his stock with as much respect, and perhaps more, than one 
which might be wrapped around a vivacious blonde; the 
skilled musical instrument salesman places the violin under 
his chin as if it were a Stradivarius. We can learn from the 
talented horseman in The Greatest Show On Earth, if we 
will use the same care he shows his horses, in handling our 
products. 


Act VI. 


Children of all ages, next feast their eyes on the clowns, 
as the parade goes by. 

The role of the clown has been dramatized in opera, in 
fable, and most of all in the circus. A clown in The Greatest 
Show On Earth is a clown despite his inner feelings. We 
have all laughed at clowns, yet there is something sad and 
pathetic about a clown. The professional clown must be all 
times give an outward appearance of glee; he must attain the 
“carnival spirit.” 

A professional salesman must be ever alert to give an im- 
pression of glee, of mirth, of gladness, of optimism, in spite 
of his hangover, his tired feeling, or his bad cold. This is 
discipline, that is part and parcel of our industry; we cannot 
escape it. This is one of the famous three G's of salesman- 
ship, guts, glue, and glee. Guts means courage, and glue 
means stick-to-itive-ness, but glee is possibly the most diffi- 
cult of the three G's to achieve. However, our customers de- 
mand that we exhibit our cheery smiles on all occasions. We 
must be full of enthusiasm, roving, roaring, cheering, con- 
tinuously for the thing we are selling. The most sacred tra- 
dition in The Greatest Show On Earth is “The Show Must 
Go On,” but with a real and sincere smile. 

The role of the clown also suggests the humorous anec- 
dote. Salesmen as masters of oral communications should be- 
come inspired story tellers, but the story when used in selling 
must be used adroitly and cleverly. Shakespeare said in his 
Hamlet that the show is the thing. The show is the thing, 
but the show should not be more dazzling than its message. 
The package should not be more brilliant than the object it 
contains. 

The tricks performed by the clowns in jest remind us to 
omit tricks of any kind in selling. In fact we might do well 
to police our profession of the tricksters and illegitimate oper- 
ators. We can make progress in this line by working closely 
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with the Better Business Bureau and by reporting all signs 
of illegitimate sales operations back to our salesmanagers. 

The role of the clown suggests loud and eye-catching 
apparel. There has been a tradition in the practice of law 
before a jury, on the judge’s bench, in the university class- 
room, and in the pulpit for thousands of years to dress con- 
servatively, for fear the apparel would detract listeners from 
the message. The show should indicate what the product or 
service will do for the customer, and not the appearance of 
the salesman. In dress, an old adage might apply for men in 
selling: 

“Never be the first by whom the new is tried, 

“Nor be the last to lay the old aside.” 


Act VII. HuMAN CANNONBALL 


Bringing up the rear in the parade is the human cannon- 
ball, grand star of the show. 

The human cannonball act is the climax of The Greatest 
Show On Earth. A large cannon is placed at one end of the 
Big Top and an extended net at the extreme opposite end. 
A long drum roll and a fanfare of the trumpets introduces 
the loud cannon shot. A man flies through the air almost 
300 feet, landing snugly in the net. 

The audience holds its breath. Now, the human cannon- 
ball arises, bouncing on the net to the raving applause of the 
audience. This last breath-taking thrill has brought to a 
climax The Greatest Show On Earth. This act demonstrates 
drive and aggressiveness, traits demanded by the star sales- 
man as well as by the star of the circus. 

This one-man act proves that some one in the show always 
tries, and does outdo everyone else. This man may have some 
God-given skill that others do not have. He may represent 
the one-in-a-million “born” salesman. Some star salesmen 
just seem to have a “golden touch” like King Midas. But 
these are few and far between. Most of us must be content 
with being good and successful members of a successful team. 
There may be some rationalization in the fact that it is mighty 
lonesome at the top of the heap. Yet, we should hold out 
every opportunity ee those who want to rise to the top in 
selling, and who are willing to pay the price in drive and 
aggressiveness. 

This one-man act or one-shot act might call to mind one- 
shot selling, which is the most expensive variety that exists. 
Repeat selling is the only kind professional and star sales- 
men are interested in. 

The human cannonball exhibited nerve of steel—a neces- 
sary beginning to star salesmanship. 

This one-shot act also brings to mind opportunity that 
knocks but once. Opportunity that knocks but once signifies 
a chain of opportunities, where if the first is not accepted, 
the whole chain is lost. Sometimes opportunities are clothed 
with “oneness” when an entire chain of opportunities will 
be opened if we but push through one more door. 

Then in the climactic act we see all eyes on the human 
cannonball, whereas before several rings of the same act had 
been transpiring at once. All eyes of the population are on 
the salesmen in our “free-consumer-choice’’ economy, for only 
what salesmen sell will continue to be produced. Our sales- 
men through their creativeness and persuasion determine the 
allocation of our material resources, outside of government 
expenditures. 

Our salesmen are the missionaries of a high material stand- 
ard of living. Let's continue to do a bang-up job of selling 
these material things—that's what we get paid for—but let's 
sell something else. Let's sell our people on a better educa- 
tional system to train the minds of our youngsters on the 
importance of this ‘free-consumer-choice” economy of ours. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Let's sell our people on the Christian tradition, as the only 
solution to human relations everywhere — throughout the 
world. Then let's sell our own industry and profession to 
young men of promise. Let's bring in some organized train- 
ing programs on an industry-wide basis, and let’s apply some 
statesmanship in our relations with other industries, with the 
government, and with the public. Let's sell America and the 
world on the importance of selling in a free world, and on 
an economy based upon freely satisfied consumers. 

When we have arrived at a point in the progression of our 
profession, where both ourselves and our wives, will not ob- 
ject to our sons going to college, and studying what academic 
people call marketing, to enter the selling industry, and when 
we and our wives and our wive’s mothers do not object to 
our daughters marrying salesmen, then we will have little 
talk about whether or not salesmanship is, or is not, a pro- 
fession. When this time comes, if it has not already come, 
we have reached a professional status. If it has not arrived, 
let's put our house in order as soon as possible so that there 
will be no question as to whether we are members of a pro- 
fession. 

The human cannonball, the star attraction of The Greatest 
Show On Earth, is the star because he is willing to bleed a 
little. Selling better elucation for the youngsters, selling our 
free-consumer-choice economy, selling the Christian tradition 
as a means of international understanding, and selling our 
profession, require that we do some bleeding, just as in sell- 
ing our products. Let's not just engage in mental gymnastics 
about these things that we all believe in, but let's be willing 
to go out and draw some blood for these causes, and perhaps 
bear some scratches and scars for the things in which we 
believe. 

In summary, remember that our voices have limitations; 
some of us can never be as attractive physically as others, but 
there is no limit to the most impoxtant qualities placed upon 
us by either environment or heredity. We can all be as enthusi- 
astic as the next fellow, as loyal, as honest, and as fair in our 
dealings—we can all be statesmen for, and salesmen for, the 
American economic system, calling for free-consumer-choices 
in the allocation of material resources; we can build for our- 
selves the kind of business, the kind of government, the kind 
of world that we want. We are the masters of our own 
destinies. 

May I congratulate you—missionaries of the highest ma- 
terial standard of living in history. May we hope that mental 
and spiritual growth will follow this rapidly rising material 
standard of living, and that we can all keep a proper sense 
of values. 

I heartily agree with the theme of this sales rally. All 
Business Is Show Business, and SELLING IS THE GREAT- 
EST SHOW ON EARTH IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 
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Benjamin Franklin 


INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN LIFE 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Chairman, Commission on Reorganization of the Government 


Delivered upon receipt of the Gold Medal of the International Benjamin Franklin Society, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., January 23, 1954 


from the International Benjamin Franklin Society. 

I am presumed to say something about Franklin, but 
how can I add anything new to what has been said about him? 
The members of your Society ought to know all about him 
by this time. 

The rest of the country has also heard of him. With appro- 
priate remarks his name has been fixed to thousands of coun- 
ties, towns, cities, and streets. Millions of parents have striven 
to implant his qualities of character in their offspring by en- 
dowing them with the surname of Franklin. That includes 
two Presidents. One result is that his name appears in five 
thousand telephone directories. To carry a conviction of in- 
tegrity a thousand firms have labeled their goods after him. 
There is one library alone of 10,000 items about him. There 
must have been twenty million orations delivered about him. 


Some members of your committee suggested that I should 
say something about Franklin's influence on American life at 
the present time. I investigated this subject a little but I 
came up (on all but one great issue) with many frustrations, 
as I will proceed to show you. 

My first acquaintance with Franklin began early when, like 
most schoolboys of my day, I received much drilling in 
Franklin's precepts. They at times seriously limited my free- 
dom of action and my projected enterprises. Especially objec- 
tionable was his remark about early to bed and its consequences 
in health, wealth and wisdom provided we got up early in the 
morning. 

Aside from human liberty, Ben’s great design of American 
life or his ideology, as we would call it nowadays, had its 
central idea in frugality, thrift and hard work. He conducted 
a propaganda campaign on that subject for over sixty years. 
His slogans sunk so deep into the American mind that we 
practiced at it for quite a while. However, that was before we 
discovered the theory of spending ourselves into prosperity. 

Franklin had definite ideas on the conduct of governments. 
His opinion of governmental borrowing and debts appear in 
his abundant command of the language. To him they were 
the road of sorrow and in general the destroyers of liberty. 
He knew none of the joys provided by Lord Maynard Keynes. 
However, this is not an economic debate and I believe it better 
not to pursue that subject further at this time. 


Franklin also made some observations on money. He as- 
serted that ‘“The standard once fixed should ever be unvariable 
since any alteration would be followed by great confusion and 
detriment to the state.” He was naturally unfamiliar with the 
theory and practice in the cofhmodity dollar. But again that 
subject leads into a field of controversy not appropriate here. 

Ben also observed that “It is impossible for government to 
... fix the extent of paper credit,” and also that “no state or 
potentate can settle the prices of all sorts of merchandise 
[because] . . . plenty and scarcity must govern that.” But this 
again raises questions which might be construed as contro- 
versial and must, therefore, not be pursued further at this time. 


I DEEPLY appreciate the honor of receiving the gold medal 


As to the industrial front he stated firmly that “God gives all 
things to industry,’’ meaning hard work, and he intimated that 
you could save what you earned. But some people these days 
think the government takes it away from you and then gives 
it away. However, this would also be a sour theme to pursue on 
this occasion. 


Franklin made one remark that is of powerful weight today. 
He said that “God helps those who help themselves.’ That 
has become the motto of every pressure group in the country. 
But I will not pursue this pessimistic subject at this time. 


Franklin had many notions of government. Using the 
architectural metaphor, he once said, “If the superstructure is 
too heavy for the foundations the building totters though 
assisted by outward props of art.’’ I suppose the props of art 
he referred to was propaganda. He would have been even 
more forcible on this subject if he were in my place as Chair- 
man of the Commission on Reorganization of the Government. 


Franklin announced a formula for public office. He said, 
“Never ask, never refuse, never resign.” The present Admin- 
istration in Washington has found the “never resign’’ part is 
still in use. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


But again I must not pursue such subjects here. I did think 
something might be done by way of comment on Franklin’s 
fine stimulation to investigation and research. This seemed 
promising as the magnificent educational and research institu- 
tions which he founded have been fruitful of blessings down 
to this very day. But among institutions that he had a lot to 
do with creating was the United States Senate. Their spirit 
of education and investigation would seem rewarding to him, 
but perhaps also that theme is not profitable on this occasion. 

Ben always referred to himself as a Republican but certainly 
in this non-Partisan meeting I cannot pursue this idea further. 


On all controversial matters Franklin was a tolerant soul. 
He cautioned us that “By the collision of different sentiments, 
sparks of truth are struck out and political light is obtained.” 
I hope so. But I will not illustrate it further. 

He said, ‘‘It is true that in some of the states there are par- 
ties and discords; but let us look back and ask if we were 
without them. Such will exist wherever there is liberty; and 
perhaps they will help preserve it.” I call your attention to 
the safety catch in that sentence—that is the use of the word 
“perhaps.” 

Ben made the emphatic remark that “They that can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” Some way I feel Ben might be 
disappointed with the world on this subject. Indeed I have 
the feeling that staunch old emblem in his plain clothes with 
his radiating thrift would receive many shocks if he walked 
around on this earth for a few days. However, with his 
magnificent sense of humor, he might just laugh. 

But to be more serious, we know the greatest inheritance 
that Franklin left the American people was his contribution to 
our liberties. 

Franklin had sought and associated with men keen in devo- 
tion to freedom long before we gained our independence from 
England. Among his friends were Burke and Tom Paine. 
It is sometimes overlooked that it was Franklin who paid Tom 
Paine’s shipfare across the Atlantic and set that firebrand of 
liberty on these shores. It was Tom Paine, then a solider in 
the Continental army, who as a ghost writer for Washington 
composed that blazing document which Washington pro- 
claimed to his dejected troops, revitalizing them to the victori- 
ous crossing of the Delaware. And Tom Paine with his crusad- 
ing spirit and his “Rights of Man,” greatly stirred the emo- 
tions for personal liberty on this Continent. 

I scarcely need mention, however, that Franklin was one of 
the leaders among the Founding Fathers who riveted freedom 
into American life. We must never forget that Franklin 
helped frame and signed the Declaration of independence. 
He negotiated the peace Treaty of Paris, acknowledging our 
freedom from Britain. He contributed greatly to the framing 
of the Constitution of the United States. And in those great 
deeds he was inspired by boh genius and determination to 
guarantee national independence and to secure the very foun- 
dations of personal liberty. 

Franklin was an individualist. He held no belief in people's 
leaning on government. He contended they must have a 
sterner fare if the nation was td go forward. He insisted they 
must possess qualities and strength of character which would 
give them calmness and poise in prosperity and courage and 
vision in adversity. They must be guided not only by patriot- 
ism of the tribe, but by morality and religious faith which 
belong alone to the individual spirit. 

It was Joseph Choate who said, “When the spirit of Frank- 
lin decays the sun of America will have begun to set.” 
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